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ELM  CITY,  A  NEGRO  COWUNITY  IN  ACTION 


PREFACE 

The  literattire  in  Sociology  for  North  Carolina  is  pirticu- 
larly  devoid  of  studies  of  Negro  communities  which  adequate- 
ly show  social  processes.  Usual  literature  deals  ;7ith  the  sub- 
ject in  the  form  of  delightfully  fictional  picturization,  or 
iii  the  cold,  matter-of-fact  manner  of  statistical  analysis. 
Both  methods  fail  to  interpret  the  Negro  in  his  actual  day  to 
day  activities  and  interrelationships  with  members  of  his  own 
and  other  races.  In  view  of  such  a  hiatus  in  the  litera- 
ture, this  description  of  Elm  City,  a  Negro  coramiinity  in  Wil- 
son County,  North  Carolina,  makes  a  needed  contribution.  Much 
attention  is  given  to  personalities,  group  relationships,  and 
to  the  integrative  forces  \?hich  play  parts  in  the  community 
pattern.  Finally,  a  technique  for  rating  a  community  is  ap- 
plied, from  which  the  quality  of  the  community  is  immediately 
apparent. 


LOCATION  OF  THE  COMIiJIUNITY 

The  Elm  <3ity  community  is  located  in  the  northeast  corner  of  Wilson 
County,  North  Carolina,  seven  miles  north  of  the  to^vn  of  Wilson,  v;hich  has 
a  population  of  19,234-  »  Located  with  reference  to  other  larger  and  bettor 
known  cities  in  the  general  vicinity,  Wilson  is  I4.O  miles  south  of  Riclimond, 
Virginia,  I4.O  miles  southwest  of  Norfolk,  Virginia,  A6  miles  east  of  Raleigh, 
the  Capitol  of  North  Carolina,  and  113  miles  north  of  Wilmington,  the  chief 
seapoi't  city  of  the  state. 

Geographically,  Wilson  County  is  located  at  the  western  edge  of  the 
Atlantic  Coastal  Plains.  Its  topography  varies  from  a  low,  practically  flat 
surface  on  the  eastern  side,  to  a  slightly  rolling  one  on  the  westorn  side, 
where  i"^.  gradually  merges  into  the  higher  Piedmont  Plateau;  however,  the 
ro].llng  EUi^face  is  not  accentuated  enough  to  make  much  difference  in  land 
use,  or  cropping  practices.  With  reference  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  Wilson 
County  is  about  150  miles  inland,,  Since  the  county  is  touched  l^  no  inland 
v;ater¥;ays,  its  chief  means  of  transportation  are  the  Atlantic  Coastline,  and 
Norfolk  Southern  Railroads,  along  with  a  large  number  of  the  good  highwaj'^ 
for  \^hich  North  Carolina  is  more  than  justly  famous, 

LlgTORY 

Wilson  County  probably  received  its  first  settlers  about  1790  when  a 
group  of  hardy  Irish  and  English  settlers  migrated  into  the  area  from  the 
northern  sections,  probably  T;hat  is  now  the  state  of  Virginia,  and  began 


"^U,  S„  Census  194-0.  Population  Buj-letin,  Series  2.  Characteristics  of  the 
Popiilation  of  North  Carolina,  page  14-2, 
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settlGments  in  the  general  Tea,  The  county  was  officially  formed  in  1855  , 
and  the  town  of  Wilson,  shortly  thereafter, 

Wilson  County,  and  Wilson,  the  county  seat,  were  naned  after  Colonel 
Louis  D.  Wilson,  a  state  senator  from  Edgecombe  County  who  had  served  in 
the  state  senate  for  19  years, ^  On  one  occasion  in  the  senate.  Col,  Wilson 
was  ridiculed  by  a  young  senator  because  he  wanted  North  Carolina  to  support 
the  Federal  Government  in  the  War  With  Mexico,  The  young  senator  implied 
that  the  Colonel  only  wanted  the  United  States  in  the  war  because  he  (the 
Colonel)  was  himself  too  old  to  go  fight.  This  accusation  so  aggravated  the 
Colonel  that  he  rallied  a  company  of  militia  and  set  out  to  Mexico  to  join 
in  the  fighting.  He  died  in  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico,  while  still  engaged  in  pros- 
ecuting the  war.  His  militant  example  so  fired  the  imagination  of  the  people 
of  the  un-nomed  territory  to  the  south,  that  they  decided  to  name  their 
county  area  in  honor  of  this  fighting  nan.  Colonel  Louis  D,  Wilson,  state 
senator  from  Edgecombe  County,^ 


Official  map  of  Wilson  County,  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  ^.Vilson,  North  Caro- 
lina, 1936, 
Federal  Yifriters'  Project:  North  Carolina,  page  311. 


—  J 

-*  Ibid,  page  311  et  passim. 


Early  Negroes  I,n  The  Area* 

In  searching  the  records,  one  finds  no  mention  of  early  Negroes 
in  this  area,  however,  by  contacting  some  of  the  older  living  residents, 
the  following  information  dealing  with  pioneer  Negro  residents  has  been 
obtained.  All  the  following  people  are  now  dead  unless  the  fact  is 
otherwise  indicated,  - 

J»  H.  Bellamy  and  his  wife  Cherry  were  among  the  first  Negroes  to 
move  into  the  Sharpsburg  vicinity,  Bellamy  was  a  preacher  and  a  teach- 
er. He  did  some  good  work  in  the  general  section  in  both  these  capac- 
ities. Together  these  two  acquired  a  small  tract  of  farm  land.  This 
was  held  up  in  his  preaching  and  teaching  as  an  example  of  what  Negroes 
generally  should  do  ih  order  to  succeed  in  life, 

Sam  Rice,  a  minister,  was  another  of  the  early  settlers  in  this 
area.  No  mention  was  made  of  the  fact  that  he  had  a  wife.  He  also 
bought  farm  land, 

Thomas  Dawes  came  early  to  this  section  and  bought  farm  land, 
Dawes  was  an  ex-slave.  He  came  into  the  section  from  South  Carolina, 
We  are  told  that  Thomas  and  his  twin  sister,  Sarah  (Bunn)  were  sold  as 
slaves  when  they  were  about  twelve  years  old.  It  is  not  clear  whether 
they  were  freed  by  the  Emancipation  Proclamation,  or  achieved  their 
freedom  in  some  other  manner, 

Henry  Bunn  and  his  wife  Sarah  (sister  of  Thomas  Dawes)  cnme  into 
the  section  from  South  Carolina,  Sar^h  vras  an  ex-slave.  She  and  her 
twin  brother  Thomas  Dawes  were  sold  into  slavery  when  they  were  about 


^Reported  By  C.  W,  Foster,  Negro  County  Agent,  Wilson  County,  N,  C, 
November  15,  194-6, 
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twelve  years  old,  Sarah  became  a  midwife,  and  was  in  constant  demand  for 
her  service  by  both  white  and  colored  people  during  the  late  years  of 
her  life. 

Dawson  Armstrong  was  a  very  conspicuous  early  character  of  the  a- 
rea.  He  was  known  as  the  root  doctor.  Many  fancy  tales  are  told  a- 
bout  him  and  his  roots  and  herbs.  He  was  ?;ell  liked  and  no  doubt  his 
root  medicine  did  some  good  because  of  the  confidence  which  so  many  of 
the  people  had  in  him.  Of  course,  there  were  alv/ays  fanciful  tales  a- 
bout  some  of  his  doings  as  he  moved  about  in  field  and  forest  in  search 
of  the  right  roots,  herbs  and  barks  for  the  concoctions  which  he  brewed. 

The  following  people  are  early  settlers  of  the  Turner  neighbor- 
hood: 

Gary  Armstrong  and  his  wife  Henrietta  were  among  the  first  to  be 
mentioned  In  this  section.  They  bought  farm  land  and  settled  upon  it. 
Nelson  Armstrong  and  his  wife  Mary,  were  also  mentioned  here  as  land- 
owners. There  is  no  indication  as  to  the  e:dstence  of  relationship  be- 
tween these  two  Armstrong  families;  they  may,  or  they  may  not  be  related. 
The  Turner  area  at  present  has  in  it  a  very  large  nuJnbor  of  families  of 
Armstrongs,  many  of  which  are  not  related  to  each  other, 

Thomas  Billiard  and  his  wife  Forthea  came  into  the  area  from 
Edgecombe  Countj'-,  on  the  north.  His  wife  became  a  midwife,  and  was 
prominent  in  this  activity  for  a  long  time.  During  this  formative 
period  of  the  community,  midwitres  were  very  important  to  welfare  of 
families.  Doctors  were  few,  and  transportation  was  not  very  speedy, 
so  the  quickest  and  most  certain  maternal  care  was  that  furnished  by 
the  local  midwife.  The  history  of  the  development  of  the  family  in- 
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stitution  will  never  be  completely  satisfactory,  until  the  contribu- 
tion of  the  local  midwife  has  been  included  in  its  pages, 

Jerry  Drake  and  his  wife  Vince  were  also  here  at  the  time,  Vince 
was  also  a  midwife. 

Skipper  Dunn  was  a  landowner  in  the  section.  The  name  of  his  v/ife 
TiTas  not  mentioned,  but  we  know  that  he  had  a  granddaughter,  who  now 
lives  in  Elm  City,  She  is  familiarly  knovm  by  both  the  virhite  and  col- 
ored people  as  "Aunt"  Aggie  Williams. 

Aggie  Williams,  granddaughter  of  Skipper  Dunn,  came  to  Toisnot, 
North  Carolina  (now  what  is  the  village  of  Elm  City)  in  1882,    Ftoile 
we  do  not  know  when  Skipper  Dunn  came,  the  date  mentioned  fixes  him  as 
one  of  the  real  old  settlers  of  the  area.  Nothing  was  reported  concern- 
ing Aggie's  husband.  It  is  known,  however,  that  she  was  married »  She 
owned  some  farm  land,  and  also  a  home  where  she  now  lives  in  Elm  City, 
She  lives  alone  in  a  seven  room  house  in  the  vvhite  residential  section 
of  Elm  City,  She  reared  a  fine  family  by  sev/ing  for  people.  She   is 
v/ell  thought  of  by  her  neighbors. 

It  may  be  noted  that  many  of  these  first  settlers  in  the  section 
acquired  some  farm  land.  In  the  early  days,  good  farm  land  v/as  cheap. 
The  best  land  could  be  bought  for  a  fevi?  dollars  per  acre,  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  at  the  same  time,  money  was  scarce.  The  wages  which 
these  people  earned,  in  proportion  to  the  price  of  commodities  purchas- 
ed, made  it  as  difficult  to  buy  land  then,  as  it  is  nov^.  ^Thile  the 
best  land  costed  only  five  to  ten  dollars  per  acre,  wages  were  at  the 
rate  of  fifty  cents  to  a  dollar  a  week  (probably  v/ith  board  and  lodg- 
ing,) In  spite  of  seeming  difficulties,  these  pioneers  did  accumulate 
land,  and  therein  is  an  important  lesson  v/hich  merits  heed. 
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laii  CITY^  C3.";Tai  OF  yHE  COMMUNITY 

The  entire  early  history  of  the  development  of  the  area  of  which  the 
present  village  of  Sim  City  is  center,  is  not  very  clear;  however,  a  study 
of  old  census  records  throws  some  interesting  sidelights  upon  it.  They 
show  that  the  whole  area  now  known  as  Toisnot  Township  Number  Seven,  was 
recorded  in  the  census  of  1870  as  Joynestown,  At  this  time  it  had  a  popu- 
lation of  1,271.   By  1880  the  name  Joynestown  was  no  longer  in  use,  and 
Toisnot  Township,  including  Toisnot  Town,  (now  Elm  City)  was  insertsd, 

Toisnot  Township,  including  Toisnot  Town,  had  a  population  of  2,017, 

2 

and  Toisnot  Town  had  313.   In  1890,  Toisnot  Township  had  a  population 

of  2,533,  and  Toisnot  Town  had  lv^2?     In  1900  Elm  City  v?as  mentioned  for 
the  first  time.  The  listing  of  this  census  period  sho;ved  Toisnot  Town- 
ship, including  Elm  City  and  Town  Creek  (a  nev/  place)  having  a  population 
of  2,873.  Elm  City  alone  had  a  population  of  560,  and  Town  Creek,  35,'^ 

After  a  skip  of  thirty  years,  we  find  that  the  census  of  1930  showed 
Toisnot  Township  (including  all  populated  places,)  having  a  population  of 
4., 991;  while  Elm  City  had  grown  to  930.^  In  19/10  the  population  of  Tois- 
not Township  had  increased  to  A, 790,  and  Elm  City  to  9^6. 

The  development  shown  in  the  population  figures  of  Toisnot  Tovm  so 
logically  fits  the  figures  which  finally  came  to  represent  Elm  City,  that 
it  seems  evident  that  Toisnot  Town  and  Elm  City  are  one  and  the  same 
place. 


%,  S.  Census.  Population  1870.  Vol.  1,  page  226. 

nJ,  S,  Census.  Population  1880,   Vol.  1,  page  28.^. 

^,  S,  Census.  Population  1890.  Part  1,  page  262. 

Ju.  S,  Census,  Population  1900,  Vol.  1,  page  294.  (Part  1.) 

5u.  S,  Census,  Population  1930,  Vol.  1,  page  798. 

°U,  S,  Census,  Population  194-0.  Vol, 1, Number  Inhabitants,  page  782, 
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The  feeling  that  Toisnot  Toivn  and  Elm  ^xty  are  one  and  the  same 
place  grov/s  when  it  is  noted  that  there  are  no  present  or  past  popu- 
lation aggregates  in  the  general  section. 

Chart  Showing  The  Probable  Evolution  of  Elm  City 


Population 
1880  Toisnot  Town  313 

1890  Toisnot  Town  4,82 

1900  Elm  City  560 

1930  Elm  City  930 

19^0  Elm  City  946 


THE  EIM   CITY  COMMUNITY 

The  follovd.ng  series  of  maps  will  give  a  good  picture  of  the  com- 
munity. Map  I  shows  the  loca.tion  of  ViTilson  Coimty  in  North  Carolinaj 
Map  II  gives  the  location  of  the  townships  in  the  county,  v;ith  special 
reference  to  Toisnot  Tovmship;  and  Map  III  gives  details  of  Toisnot 
Township,  showing  the  location  of  the  neighborhoods  making  the  com- 
munity. 

Since  Negro  neighborhoods  are  usually  held  together  by  either  a 
school  or  a  church,  the  locations  of  schools  and  churches  are  shown. 
The  relation  of  the  roads  v/hich  form  the  connecting  links  between  the 
neighborhoods  is  also  shown. 

Elm  City  is  well  located  to  be  a  community  center.  It  is  about 
half  v/ay  betvreen  Wilson,  on  the  south,  and  Rocky  Mo\int,  on  the  north, 
It  is  a  stop  for  trains  on  the  Atlantic  Coastline  Railroad,  It  con- 
tains a  post  office  from  which  runs  a   number  of  rural  free  de- 
livery routes,  a  small  bank,  a  dentist,   an   automobile  salesroom,  a 
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MAP  II 


Map  of  Wilson  County, 
North  Carolina. 


Scale:  1"  =  10  miles. 


U.  S.,  301 


Rocky 
Mount 


U.  S,  301 


This  map  shows: 

1,  Townships  of  Wilson  County 

2,  Location  of  Elm  City  with  respect  to  other  parts  of  the  county, 

3,  Neighborhoods  making  the  community  indicated  by  x, 
4«  Outline  of  the  community " , 
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•Topulition  3A5.     U.  S,  Census  l9/;o.  Popul'ition,  Vol.   1,   page  781. 
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MAP  III.  NEIGHBORHOODS  MKING  THE  EUJ!  CITY 

CamUHITY.   (Reproduction  of  section 
of  map  of  Wilson  County,  N.  C.) 
Scale:  1  inch  equals  1,1/.  miles. 


LEGEND: 
U.  S.  Highway  301 
■Improved  Road 


-.:.—-.-■  Unimproved  road 

I  I ■ 4  Railroad 
(w*i(w."  County  boundary 

Township  boxmdary 

„i„„.uiNh;  Negro  commimlty  boundary 

■f Negro  neighborhood  boundary 

i White  community  boundary 

(S  Negro  School 
"Tj^    White  School 

Ci     Negro  Church 
White  Church 
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farm  implement  store,  a  limiber  yard,  a  coal  yard,  barber  shops,  gen- 
eral stores,  doctors  and  the  like.  For  ordinary  needs.  Elm  City  can 
supply  most  of  the  requirements  of  the  area.  For  the  larger  and  more 
special  requirements,  the  people  go  to  Wilson,  if  they  live  on  the 
south  side  of  the  area,  or  to  Rocky  Moimt,  if  they  live  on  the  north 
side  of  it. 

The  community  has  a  number  of  two  teacher,  elementary  schools 
scattered  in  it,  that  become  the  social  cneters  around  which  the  neigh- 
borhoods form.  These  neighborhoods  will  be  much  more  fully  discussed 
under  such  headings  as  schools,  churches,  social  interaction  etc, 
The3re  is  one  central  high  school,  with  transportation,  for  the  whole 
area.  This  tends  to  focalize  the  interest  of  the  people,  at  least  for 
high  school  purposes. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  as  shown  by  the  maps,  that  the  Negro 
community  and  the  white  community,  are  not  coterminous.  The  Negro  com- 
munity is  much  larger.  This  can  be  better  understood  when  a  knowledge 
of  actual  conditions  is  superimposed  upon  a  concept  of  the  require- 
ments that  must  be  met  in  order  to  have  a  community,  A  community  must 
contain,  first  of  all,  a  service  center,  thereafter,  basic  institutions 
as  church,  education,  family  and  government.  From  this,  it  should  be 
apparent  that  there  are  certain  ecological  entities  in  the  area  that 

qualify  as  communities  for  ;vhite  people,  but  which  fail  to  do  so  for 

1 
Negroes,  Both  Sharpsbxirg  and  Tovm  Creek  can  be  placed  in  this  cat- 
egory. They  furnish  reasonable  trade  facilities  to  meet  minimum  re- 
quirements for  any  person,  but  they  fuinish  no  social,  educational,  or 


"Topulation  34-5.  U,  S,  Census  194,0.  Population,  Vol.  1,  page  781. 
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other  facility  for  Negroes,  From  this  it  is  apparent  that  for  Negroes, 
these  places  are  simply  parts  of  neighborhoods;  while  for  -v/hite  people j 
they  are  centers  for  coramiinities. 

Elm  City  furnishes  the  necessary  possibilities  for  fulfillment  of 
community  requirements  for  Negroes,  It  contains  services,  a  variety  of 
churches,  social  outlets  and  all  needed  education  for  the  section.  This 
later  facility,  as  stated,  is  sufficient  to  focus  the  interests  of  all 
the  people  toward  this  village  for  secondary  education  purposes. 

In  studying  all  the  other  Negro  centers,  one  finds  in  each  case 
only  an  elementary  school,  in  which  activities  are  centered  on  a  neigh- 
borhood basis.  People  from  these  centers  filter  into  Elm  City  to  fill 
their  more  pressing  needs  and  services;  but  for  their  major,  and  less 
pressing  needs  and  services,  they  go  to  Wilson  or  Rocky  IJIount, 

RACES  AND  SEXES 

The  whole  of  Wilson  County,  including  the  community  being  discuss- 
ed, is  chiefly  made  of  only  two  distinct  racial  groups,  namely  Negroes 
and  white  people.  There  are  only  seven  persons  in  the  county  classed 
as  "other  races."   (For  this  reason,  in  this  discussion,  where  census 
figures  are  required,  figures  for  "non-white"  will  be  used,  and  con- 
sidered to  mean  substantially  the  same  thing  as  "Negro,") 

Table  I  gives  a  comparison  of  the  population  of  North  Carolina; 

Wilson  County,  and  Toisnot  Township,  to  show  how  Toisnot  Township  fits 
into  the  total  picture.  It  shows  that  on  a  percentage  basis,  there  are 
more  Negroes  in  Toisnot  Township,  and  Wilson  County,  than  in  the  state 
generally,  Toisnot  Township  exceeds  both  the  county  and  the  state 
in  the  percentage  of  Negroes, 
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Table  I,  Population  Of  North  Carolina,  V/ilson  County 
and  Toisnot  Tovmship  by  races  ind  sexes,  194-0,, 


North      Wilson   Toisnot 
Carolina-'-    County^  Tovmship-^ 


Total  Population 

I.tile 
Female 
White  (all) 

Male 

Female 
Negro 

Male 

Female 
%  Negro 


3,571,623 

50,219 

4,790 

1,772,990 

2A,8a 

2,394 

1,798,633 

25,378 

2,396 

2,567,635 

29,  U8 

2,535 

1,281,762 

U,595 

1,279 

1,285,873 

U,553 

1,256 

981,298 

21,064. 

2,255 

479,816 

10,242 

1,115 

501,4-82 

10,822 

1,140 

27.9 

41.9 

48,0 

On  the  basis  of  this  table,  the  follov;ing  facts  v/ith  reference  to  the 
ratio  of  the  sexes  come  outs 

1,  The  total  population  of  the  state  contains  more  females  than  males 
in  both  races,  .       ' 

2,  In  V/ilson  County,  the  total  population,  and  the  Negro  population 
contain  more  females  than  males  j  but  the  v;hito  population  contains 
more  males  than  females, 

3.  The  above  conditions  also  prevail  in  the  Elm  City  community  area  of 
Toisnot  Township, 

4.  In  i7ilson  County  and  Toisnot  Township,  the  population  runs  above 
the  one  to  one  ratio  of  the  sexes  in  favor  of  the  males  for  VJliite 
people,  while  it  runs  above  this  ratio  in  favor  of  the  females  for 
Negroes,  However,  this  deviation  from  the  one  to  one  ratio  is  not 


U,  S,  Census  1940.  Population  Bulletin,  Series  2,  Characteristics  of  the 
population  of  North  Carolina,  page  10, 
Ibid,  page  65. 
-^Ibid,  page  129. 
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great  enough  to  make  a  significant  abnormality  in  the  population 
structure.  See  Table  II, 


Table  II.  Males  Per  100  Females  in  North  Carolina 
Wilson  County,  and  Toisnot  Tovmship  194.0 


North     Wilson   Toisnot 
^^°®  Carolina-'-  County"  Township-^ 

Negro  95.7     93.7     97.8 

White  99.7    100.2     101.8 

This  study,  based  upon  194-0  census  figures,  probably  reflects  tlie 
influence  of  the  tail  end  of  the  depression  which  caused  migration  of  a 
large  number  of  males  from  all  areas.  This  may  explain  the  seeming  ab- 
normality in  the  comparison  betv/een  the  races  in  these  sections. 

Table  III  shovjs  the  occupational  classification  of  employed  Negroes 
in  the  county.  Specific  census  data  for  this  on  a  tovmship  basis  are 
not  available,  so  the  information  is  deduced  from  county  data.  In  this 
case,  the  vjriter  feels  that  the  County  data  are  almost  perfectly  appli- 
cable to  the  community,  since  the  coFirounity  covers  a  tovmship  which  is 
constituted  on  a  pattein  very  similar  to  that  of  the  county.  It  has  a 
central  "urban"  nucleus  in  which  a^e  found  usual  urb-m  occupations,  and 
an  agricultural  hinterland,  in  xvhich  are  found  usual  agricultural  oc- 
cupations. If  the  community  should  vary  from  the  general  pattern  of 
figirres  for  the  county,  the  variation  would  be  in  the  direction  of 


■"■Ibid,  page  10  *  "'' 

2 
Ibid,  calculated  from  the  same  source 
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Table  III,  Occi;p.ntioml  Classification  Of  Enpj.oycd  Ne- 
gxcGS  14.  years  TCicl  ani  Over  in  V/ilsou  Goun'^:)  Ivz+O.  (Ex- 
cept public  KEergency  Woi'ko)* 


Gntogory  Nuinbgr 

Total  Employed         ■  6,480 

Professional  workers  168 

Soml-profossional  workers  9 

Farmers  and  farm  managers  1,288 

Proprietors,  ngrs,  officials  except  farm  56 

Clerical,  sales  and  kindred  workers  53 

Craftsmen,  foremen  and  kindred  v/orkers  202 

0perat5.ve3  and  kindred  workers  4-95 

Domestic  service  1,116 

Service  workers  except  donostic  380 
Farm  laborers  (x7ago  workers)  and  farm  foremen   1,103 

Laborers  except  farm  735 

Occupation  not  reported  79      ' 

more  Negroes  engaged  in  agricultural  occupations  due  to  a  relatively  high- 
er ownership  rate  than  in  the  county  as  a  whole. 

From  this  table  it  can  be  determined  that  the  largest  number  of  Negroes, 
roughly  33  per  cent  of  the  group,  is  directly  concerned  in  agriculture. 
(This  group  includes:  farmers  and  farm  managers,  l,288j  farm  laborers  (\/ago 
workers)  and  farm  foremen,  1,103  —  total,  2«391.)  A  complete  breakdovm  of 
the  group  engaged  in  agriculture  in  the  county  reveals  1,14.0  Negro  farm 


*U,  S.  Census  194.0.  Population  Bulletin,  Series  2,  Characteristics  of  the 
Population  of  North  Carolina,  page  80, 
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operators  ,  of  v;hich  105  are  full  ovmorSj  and  11  are  part  ovmers. 
Thus,  102/,,  are  left  in  some  tenant  or  cropper  classification.  This 
high  degree  of  tenancy  reflects  itself  in  the  instability  of  the  group, 
and  v;ill  be  considered  fully  under  the  heading  of  mobility. 

The  second  largest  occupational  classification  is  the  domestic 
service  category,  in  ^;jhich  are  1^116  workers,  or  roughly,  17  per  cent 
of  the  total  number «  The  group  of  unskilled  vjorkers  (operatives  /+95; 
service  workers,  except  domestic,  380,  and  laborers,  except  farm  la- 
borers, 735,  —  total  l,6lO)makes  up  another  2L,   per  cent  of  the  total 
number,.  Thus  it  is  seen  that  about  75  per  cent  of  the  Negroes  are  em- 
ployed in  agriculture,  domestic  service,  and  a  few  specified  cominon  la- 
bor occupations.  The  professional,  semi-professional  and  craftsmen 
v/orkers  constitute  about  6  per  cent  of  the  employed  workers. 

The  absence  of  many  other  industries  besides  agriculture  in  th3 
area  reflects  the  county's  favorable  resources  in  soil  and  climate  for 
grovi'ing  tobacco,  and  cotton,  tv;o  of  the  south' s  leading  cash  crops, 

SOCIAL  CLASSES  AND  FAMILIES* 

Fundamentally,  the  Negroes  of  this  community  are  just  one  big 
social  class.  It  is  very  questionable  to  say  that  in  any  specific 
manner,  rural  and  semi-rural  Negroes  divide  into  classes  as  urban  Ne- 
groes tend  to  do,  '  The  relative  isolation  inherent  in  the  rural  on- 
v5.ronment  tends  to  prevent  class  formation.  If  classes  did  form. 


Lf.  S.  Census  19-40,  Agriculture,  Vol,  1,  Part  3,  pago  324-, 
*A11  names  used  are  fictitious. 
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these  attempting  to  participate  in  them  v/ould  find  that  the  class  could 
no':  provide  sufficiont  people  to  give  a  very  satisfying  social  life. 

There  is  a  large  number  of  outstanding  Negro  families  in  the 
c jEmunity  that  carry  considerable  prestige.  One  who  makes  a  study  here 
¥.111  of  necessity  come  into  contact  with  the  families  of  Edward  John- 
f on  and  Sam  Thomas,  southeast  of  Sim  City,  the  late  J.  H.  Davis,  near 
Town  Creek,  John  Gfeen  and  Frank  Colson,  near  Pridgin's  Corner,  Walter 
Storage  of  Elm  City,  and  probably  a  few  others.  The  personalities  and 
activities  of  these  families  are  everyvvhere  evident  in  the  life  of  the 
community, 

Edward  Johnson,  ¥;ho  heads  the  Johnson  family,  was  for  a'  long  time 
prominent  in  the  affairs  of  the  commiznity.  At  one  time  he  vns  a  stock- 
holder in  the  now  defunct  Negro  bank  of  Wilson,  in  vvhich  he  represent- 
ed his  section  of  the  county.  When  the  bank  v;as  declared  insolvent,  he 
was  said  to  have  lost  heavily  in  it.  At  any  rate,  whether  this  is  true 
or  not,  when  his  home  vras  damaged  severely  by  fire  some  years  later, 
he  was  so  hard  pressed  for  money  that  he  was  unable  to  repair  it,  and 
was  forced  to  spend  many  of  his  later  years  living  in  a  remodeled  to- 
bacco pack  house  on  his  farm.  In  time  ho  finally  abandoned  this  and 
ceased  living  in  the  section  altogether. 

His  tvro  sons  have  been  a  real  credit  to  the  family.  Both  have 
acquired  property,  have  become  prominent  in  church,  civic  and  school 
affairs,  have  reared  fine  families,  and  have  sent  sons  and  daughters 
to  college.  They  are  members  of  the  Wilson  chapter  of  the  Americn  Le- 
gion, and  are  regtilar  cooperators  in  demonstrations  sponsored  by  the 
State  Extension  Service,  One  of  these  sons  married  the  neighborhood 
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school  teacher,  who  subsequently  retired  to  their  farm,  on  which  they 
have  one  of  the  better  homes  of  the  commun^.ty,,  From  these  f^cts,  this 
particular  Johnson  boy  takes  on  an  added  degree  of  prestige© 

Now  this  former  school-teacher-vi'i:ire  takes  a  very  active  part  in 
her  neighborhood  Home  Demonstration  Cliib,,  where  her  education  easily 
makes  her  the  outstanding  wcmano  She  has  bean  secretary  and  pc'esident 
of  the  clubs  local  representative  on  the  County  Coimcil  cf  Home  Demon- 
stration Clubs,  representative  to  the  State  Federation  of  Home  Demon- 
stration Clubs,  and  has  held  a  niomber  of  other  important  offices.  Her 
position  in  the  Home  Demonstration  set-up  of  the  county  is  frequently 
the  cause  of  jealousies  in  different  groups. 

On  the  other  side  of  this  neighborhood,  about  four  or  five  miles 
from  the  Johnsons,  lives  the  family  of  John  Green,  John  is  content  to 
let  his  ambitious  wife  Betty  represent  the  family;  and  this  she  does 
adequately„  No  one  ever  hears  anything  about  him|  but  she  is  active 
in  everything.  She  is  an  excellent  worker,  but  she  talks  too  much. 
Her  ambition  for  a  high  place  in  tha  Home  Demonstration  Club  organiza- 
tion often  brings  her  into  sharp  competition  with  Iiirs,  Johnson,  Al- 
tho\igh  she  is  unable  to  overcome  the  education  and  other  influence  of 
IWrs.  Johnson,  the  constant  state  of  rivalry  between  them  at  times  can 
be  seen  to  be  detrimental  to  some  of  the  work  of  the  organization.  Each 
woman  tries  to  have  the  meetings  of  the  club  held  on  "her  side"  of  the 
neighborhood,  and  at  "her  time"  or  to  have  women  from  her  side  of  the 
neighborhood  placed  on  committees,  or  in  other  prominent  places  in  the 
program  of  the  organization^ 

Elen  Storage,,  wife  of  Walter  Storage ,  i^ilso  completely  overshadows 
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her  husbando  Her  activities  are  centered  chiefly  in  the  church, 
the  Parent  Teacher  Association,  the  Sunday  School  and  Missionary  Cir- 
cle. She  Can  be  definitely  depended  upon  to  visit  the  sick,  and  minis- 
ter to  their  needs.  For  many  years  she  was   president  of  the  local 
Parent  Teacher  Association,  and  as  a  leader,  she  hardly  has  a  peer 
in  the  community. 

The  family  of  the  late  Jo  H,  Dav3s,  an  older  settler,  is  no  long- 
er of  much  influence  in  the  community.  This  is  a  case  where  the  total 
value  of  the  familj''  T;as  inherent  in  the  person  of  its  head.  He  died 
about  seven  years  ago,  and  by  this  time,  practically  all  the  property 
which  he  had  accumulated  has  slipped  away  from  the  heirs;  so  there  is 
little  left  except  the  family  name,  and  the  memory  of  what  "old  J,  H„" 
himself  used  to  do.  When  one  passes  through  the  community,  the  natives 
will  point  out  the  house  and  tell  the  story  of  "old  J,  Ho"  farmer, 
landowner,  bank  stockholder,  fraternal  man,  Christian,  gentlsmani 

Frank  Colson,  a  preacher,  who  lives  in  the  community,  is  also  a 
landholder  of  considerable  scope,  besides  being  a  preacher,  ffiiile  ho 
does  not  have  a  church  at  T,-hich  he  ministers,  he  takes  considerable 
prestige  because  of  the  profession  which  he  represents.  His  activities 
include  participation  in  the  program  of  the  State  Extension  Service, 
civic  and  school  vifork,  and  politics  on  a  small  scale. 

These  families,  and  probably  a  few  others  which  have  not  been  given 
consideration  here,  constitute  some  of  the  main  ones  of  this  community. 
Regardless  to  how  they  may  appear  from  this  brief  account,  they  are  the 
ones  that  have  to  be  taken  into  account  when  there  is  something  to  be 
done  in  the  community.  Their  personal  skirmishes  do  not  prevent  them 
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from  being  important  in  executing  many  worth?fhile  projects  of  lasting 
benefit  in  this  coramvmity. 

MOBILITY 

Since  most  of  the  rural  Negroes  here  are  tenants  and  sharecroppers, 
there  is  much  mobility  in  the  community.  Mobility  in  such  -i  group  is 
generally  very  high.  The  late  years  of  the  depression  further  aggra- 
vated the  situation,  and  many  Negroes  lost  their  farms  to  virhito  share- 
croppers. During  some  of  the  most  acute  years  of  the  depression,  Ne- 
groes who  had  occupied  the  same  places  for  as  much  as  ten  or  fifteen 
years,  lost  them  to  white  farmers,  and  vrerc  therefore  foi'cod  to  move 
out  of  the  area  altogether. 

As  the  pressure  for  farms  becomes  greater,  more  Negroes  are  re- 
placed by  white  people,  and  the  processes  of  community  organization  are 
increasingly  affectedo  At  present,  the  Pender  School,  center  of  one  of 
the  neighborhoods  in  the  southern  part  of  the  community,  is  completely 
in  a  v;hite  settlement,  due  to  replacement  of  Negro  farmers,  who  former- 
ly lived  here,  by  v;hite  farmers.  This  means  that  Negro  children  living 
in  the  section  have  to  walk  farther  to  their  school  than  formerly;  and 
also,  because  of  this  greater  distance  between  home  and  school,  the  av- 
erage family  \i±ll   find  the  school  daily  becoming  less  functional  in  its 
life  as  the  center  of  its  communal  activities. 
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COMMmCATION  AND  INTERACTION 

Ingress  and  egress  to  this  area  is  by  means  of  the  United  States 
highvray  301,  county  roads  and  the  Atlantic  Coastline  Railroad,  which 
runs  through  Elm  Citj'-  and  Sharpsburg,  The  railroad  is  convenient  only 
to  the  neighborhood  of  xvhich  Elm  City  is  the  center.  People  from  all 
other  neighborhoods  must  provide  their  own  means  of  transportation  over 
the  various  improved  secondary  roads  of  the  county  road  system.  Since 
these  roads  are  a  pnrt  of  the  network  of  the  State  Highway  System,  they 
are  always  passable,  regardless  to  the  condition  of  the  weather. 

On  the  concrete  north-south  highvmy,  U.  S.  301,  the  Carolina 
Trail¥irays  Bus  Company  operates  several  buses  daily  which  stop  in  Elm 
City  and  Sharpsburg.  There  are  no  cross-community  concrete  highways  or 
bus  routes,  but  this  lack  of  public  means  of  transportation  does  not 
prevent  much  travel  betv/een  neighborhoods.  Many  of  the  people  own  their 
own  cars  in  v/hich  they  do  their  traveling,  but  in  the  absence  of  cars, 
many  of  the  younger  people  do  not  find  the  distance  too  groat  to  nego- 
tiate on  foot.  Evidently,  therefore,  there  is  no  undue  degree  of  iso- 
lation in  any  part  of  this  community. 

There  are  no  telephones  in  homes  of  Negroes  in  this  community. 

Few  hones  among  Negroes  in  rural  areas  receive  newspapers.  This 
may  be  explained  in  part  by  the  low  educational  status  of  the  heads  of 
these  families.  Unless  people  have  a  fairly  high  degree  of  education 
they  do  not  read  nev/spapers,  A  study  covering  AA3  families  from  all 
parts  of  Wilson  County  showed  that  in  Negro  families,  the  average  train- 
ing of  fathers  was  A. 28  grades  completed,  and  the  average  training  of 
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mothers  was  5.35  grades  completed  .  This  can  hardly  be  considered  a 
newspaper  reading  accomplishment,  Newspipers,  however,  are  available. 
By  mail  the  families  may  receive  the  Daily  Times  from  Wilson,   the 
Evening  Telegram  from  Rocky  Mount,  and  the  Negro  v/eekly,  the  Norfolk 
Journal  and  Guide  from  Norfolk,  Virginia, 

Mail  facilities  are  conveniently  available  to  all.  Elm  City  has 
a  Post  Office  which  serves  the  people  of  the  village,  either  by  gonoral 
delivery,  or  by  rent  boxes.  There  are  no  carriers  for  home  delivery. 
For  the  rural  people,  rural  routes  one  and  two  from  Elm  City,  and  rural 
routes  one  and  two  from  Wilson  adequately  cover  the  territory.  Mail  de- 
posited at  either  post  office  one  day  will  reach  the  noral  addressee 
the  following  day.  In  regard  to  receiving  mail,  many  families  in  the 
open  country  handicap  thorasolvos  needlessly  by  receiving  mail  in  the 
same  box  along  the  route.  It  is  not  unusual  to  find  a  half  dozen 
families  receiving  mail  in  the  same  box.  This  often  results  in  delay 
in  receipt  of  mail  by  the  proper  party,  especially  when  small  children 
of  the  families  go  to  the  box  for  it.  The  practice  is  unsatisfactory, 
yet,  the  families  prefer  to  accept  the  inconvenience,  rather  than  go  to 
the  expense  of  about  $2,50  v/ith  which  to  purchase  a  private  mail  box. 

This  lack  of  enthusiasm  for  a  private  mail  box  likely  grows  out 
of  the  fact  that  many  of  these  families  have  received  but  little  mail 
in  their  lives.  Some  children  in  the  schools  often  stated  that  their 
parents  never  received  any  mail.  This  condition  prevailed  until  the 


Ph.  D.  Thesis,  C.  L.  Spellraan,  "The  Basis  For  A  Program  Of  Rural 
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Implications  For  Curriculum  Content.  Library  Cornell  University,  Itha- 
ca, N,  Y,,  September  194-2,  page  71. 
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appointment  in  1935j  of  a  Negro  County  Agent,  who  obtained  the  names 
of  members  of  the  community  which  he  placed  on  his  mailing  list  to 
receive  such  usual  mail  as  notices,  and  circulars,  characteristic  of 
his  promotional  duties.  In  this  way,  many  of  the  families  for  the 
first  time,  began  to  receive  mail  fairly  regularly.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  this  condition  is  going  to  make  any  change  in  the  prac- 
tice of  several  families  along  the  route  using  the  same  mail  box„ 

The  Elm  City  community  is  the  only  community  between  the  towns 
of  Wilson  and  Rocky  Mount,  so  it  finds  itself  isolated  in  an  area  in 
which  there  is  no  possibility  for  interaction  with  other  communities 
near  its  equal.  The  nearest  thing  to  community  interaction  experienc- 
ed is  the  occasional  pulling  between  the  neighborhoods, 

A  surprisingly  large  number  of  the  families  own  b'?,ttery  radios 
on  which  they  listen  to  news,  market  reports  and  Hill-Billy  Bands. 
They  are  especially  alert  listeners  to  market  reports  during  the  to- 
bacco marketing  season  in  order  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  trend  of 
prices  for  the  "weed,"  (Tobacco  is  commonly  called  the  vreed,  or  the 
golden  vreed  in  this  section,)  It  is  also  worth  mentioning  that  a  Ne- 
gro undertaker  in  Wilson  sponsors  a  weekly  Sunday  Evening  Radio  Hour 
which  is  highly  enjoyed.  This  is  a  very  high  class  program,  and  well 
worth  listening  to  by  all.  It  may  be  considered  a  major  unifying 
force  for  the  community,  probably  as  strong  as  any  other  single  force 
existing.  The  Negro  County  Agent  is  the  regular  announcer  and  program 
director  for  this  radio  hour,  and  his  connection  with  it  gives  him  a 
contact  with  all  the  farm  families  at  the  same  time,  and  helps  hold 
their  interest.  The  interest  of  the  community  is  further  maintained 
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by  the  occasional  appearance  on  the  program  of  local  talent  from  the 
community,  or  its  high  school.   .  <   ; 

SOCIAL  PROCESSES 

The  people  of  the  commimity  are  relatively  homogeneous,  and 
therefore  get  along  very  well  together.  On  a  few  occasions,  some  of 
the  less  reserved  landowners  have  strained  the  harmonious  relation- 
ships by  evidencing  superiority  attitudes;  however,  in  the  main,  the 
landoT.iniers  have  maintained  a  desirable  equilibrium.  In  matters  per- 
taining to  the  provision  of  adequate  educational  opportunities  for  the 
children,  landowners,  and  non-landov7ners  have  worked  faithfully  to- 
gether. Many  years  before  the  old  Elm  City  school  building  burned, 
they  had  begun  campaigning  for  a  better  school  building,  and  trans- 
portation for  the  children. 

During  the  past  seven  years,  political  action  has  come  into  the 
community;  but  the  people  do  not  know  hov?  to  take  it.  They  have  not 
yet  made  up  their  minds  whether  it  is  a  particularly  desirable  bless- 
ing to  be  accepted,  or  a  most  horrible  curse  to  be  shunned.  Until 
the  time  mentioned,  the  attitude  toward  politics  had  been  one  of 
"laissez  faire."  In  most  instances,  the  attitude  of  rural  Negroes, 
where  inter-racial  relationships  are  concerned,  has  been  to  leave  mat- 
ters to  the  v/hite  race  in  the  hope  that  "our  good  v;hite  friends  Virill 
take  care  of  us,"  Now  some  of  them  are  beginning  to  think  th-^it  while 
this  may  be  generally  true,  there  are  times  when  some  expression  from 
the  Negro  group  would  be  helpful  in  expediting  matters,  -:<■■  ■ 
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This  attitude  toward  inter-racial  activities  causes  a  division 
in  the  community,  in  which  a  small,  aggressive  minority,  is  in  favor 
of  actively  urging  that  improvements  and  concessions  be  granted  by 
the  white  race  on  the  basis  of  what  is  right  and  just;  and  a  great 
static  majority  is  in  favor  of  "waiting  for  the  right  time  to  come." 
In  meetings  having  as  their  purpose  the  securing  of  some  desired  ob- 
jective, these  tv;o  attitudes  are  characteristically  evident.    It 
sometimes  seems  to  raise  a  barrier  against  complete  and  close  inter- 
group  harmony  because  the  static  majority  fears  that  the  aggressive 
minority  v;ill  antagonize  the  white  people  and  "hurt"  the  cause.  The 
"hurt"  they  most  fear,  hov/evor,  is  injury  to  individuals  on  the  econ- 
omic level,  not  injury  to  social-group  objectives.  The  fear  is  ex- 
pressed mostly  by  the  leaders  in  the  businesses  and  in  the  professions 
who  think  in  terms  of  their  own  possible  needs  for  future  loans  or 
other  favors.  Leaders  who  belong  to  the  tenant  and  sharecropper 
classes  fear  such  repraisals  as:  denial  of  an  opportunity  to  rent  a 
farm,  reduction  of,  or  denial  of  credit,  or  refusal  of  supplies  upon 
which  to  operate.  Both  classes  of  leaders  tend  to  put  considerations 
of  self  above  considerations  of  basic  group  welfare. 

Besides  these  disturbing  influences,  there  are  in  the  community 
several  influences  v;hich  promote  organizational  harmony.  The  4-H  Clubs, 
which  are  active  in  three  of  the  neighborhoods,  should  stand  high  in 
such  a  list.  They  are  listed  as  of  major  influence  and  importance  be- 
cause of  the  interest  which  the  adults  take  in  them,  and  because  of 
their  inter-club,  county- vifide,  district,  and  state  activities.  All 
these  things  bring  that  scope  of  contacts  v/hich  makes  the  people  con- 
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scious  of  what  the  children  of  "our"  conmmnity  are  doing.  Two   boys 
of  the  conimunity  won  State  4."H  Club  Championships,  ?;hile  one  girl  has 
won  a  total  of  five  state  championships  during  her  club  career.  This 
girl  also  was  State  Historian  of  the  4--H  Clubs,  and  winner  of  a  $50,00 
tuition  scholarship  to  attend  the  State  Land  Grant  College,  for  being 
the  outstanding  club  girl  of  the  State  for  one  year.  Such  things  as 
these  make  the  people  conscious  of  belonging  to  a  community  that  is  a- 
live  and  doing  something,  and  they  rally  to  support  it. 

The  Home  Demonstration  Clubs  serve  both  as  a  means  of  organiza- 
tion, and  disorganization.  They  are  organizational  in  that  they  have 
a  common  prograraj  but  they  are  disorganizational  in  that  they  seem  to 
foster  a  state  of  constant  jealousy  between  two  of  the  neighborhoods. 
The  work  of  the  Farm  Demonstration  Agent  is  not  yet  organized  on  the 
basis  of  neighborhood  clubs,  but  it  is  so  conducted  that  any  man  in  the 
community  may  participate  in  the  program.  Thus,  there  are  no  organi- 
zations of  men  pulling  at  cross  purposes  to  each  other,  as  with  the 
vmraen.  In  this  sense,  the  work  of  the  County  Agent  is  unifying. 

Since  the  prominent  advent  of  the  Farm  Security  Administration 
Program  in  rural  life  hsre,  there  have  developed  tv/o  more  or  less  dis- 
tinctly antagonistic  groups  of  people.  One  is  made  up  of  the  more  fav- 
ored people  v/ho  have  not  had  to  seek  added  aid  from  the  Farm  Security 
Administration,  and  the  other  group  is  made  up  of  the  less  favored 
people  who  have  fo\ind  it  necessary  to  become  included  in  this  new  pro- 
gram. At  times,  friction  between  the  groups  can  be  seen  and  felt  in 
the  coraravmity.  Fortunately,  the  niomber  included  in  the  Farm  Security 
Administration  program  is  small}  therefore  the  situation  does  not  se- 
riously affect  community  relationships. 
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The  Farm  Security  Administration  program  in  the  community  has 
also  caused  some  disturbance  in  another  peculiar  manners  Practices 
formerly  recommended  by  the  well  established  State  Extension  Service 
sometimes  differ  so  stri^kingly  from  those  recommended  by  the  nev/ly 
arriving  Farm  Security  Ac.ininistration,  that  confusion  rather  than  clar- 
ity results,  —  especially  when  both  these  agencies  are  v;orking  with 
the  same  clients.  More  harm  is  done  to  the  progr-^im  of  the  Home  Dem- 
onstration Agent,  than  to  that  of  the  Farm  Demonstration  Agent,  In  a 
ivay,  therefore,  these  two  much  needed  agencies  have  become  competitive, 
v;hereas  in  reality,  they  should  be  mutually  complementary. 

Neither  male  or  female  fraternal  orders  are  of  much  importance 
in  rural  areas.  The  small  amount  of  fraternal  life  existing  is  center- 
ed in  Elm  Cityj  and  there  are  fev;,  if  any,  open  country  members „  A 
fev;  men  belong  to  the  Wilson  Post  of  the  American  Legion,  since  there 
is  not  a  branch  in  Elm  City.  It  may  be  significantly  worth  mentioning 
in  passing,  that  there  are  no  open  country  meeting  places  in  the  com- 
munity v;here  social,  recreational,  fraternal,  or  other  public  or  pri- 
vate gatherings  could  be  held. 

In  the  absence  of  churches,  in  some  neighborhoods,  Sunday  School 
is  held  in  the  public  school  buildings,  but  the  policy  is  not  approved 
by  the  County  Board  of  Education,  Lack  of  places  in  the  open  country 
in  T7hich  to  meet  is  a  distinct  handicap  to  community  activities  which 
would  greatly  benefit  organizational  life. 

As  a  meeting  place,  the  rural  public  school  stands  out  as  the 
only  community  structure.  In  it  the  people  at  times  hold  meetings  of 
farmers.  Home  Demonstration  Clubs,  4-H  Clubs,  the  Parent  Teacher 
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Association,  and  Sunday  School,  in  addition  to  the  work  of  the  public 
elementary  school  system.  Since  it  is  indeed  the  neighborhood  center, 
it  is  unfortunate  that  the  County  Board  of  Education  requires  th°t  it 
be  permanently  closed  and  locked  during  the  summer  months.  This  means 
that  for  three  and  a  half  to  four  months  during  each  year,  the  open 
country  people  have  no  place  in  which  to  center  their  activities, 

THE  ECONOMIC  SITUATION 

Soil  is  now  the  only  natur?>.l  resource  which  the  Elm  City  community 
possesses,  but  there  was  a  time  when  it,  and  all  Wilson  County,  was  bless- 
ed with  a  great  forest  reserve.  The  use  of  wood  in  the  process  of  cur- 
ing tobacco  has  so  depleted  the  forest  reserve  that  farmers  find  it  nec- 
essary to  haul  wood  for  the  tobacco  curing  process  from  a  distance  of 
sixty  miles.   Many  are  now  turning  to  oil  curing  equipment. 

Besides  tobacco,  other  crops  that  grow  well  in  the  section  are: 
corn,  cotton,  sweet  potatoes,  soybeans,  peanuts,  covi/peas,  lespedeza, 
Irish  potatoes,  and  small  grains. 

Since  the  small  Itimber  yard  at  Elm  City  is  the  only  non-farming  in- 
dustry in  the  community,  many  of  the  youths  who  wish  to  leave  the  farm 
to  work,  go  to  Vifilson  or  to  Rocky  Mount,  where  there  are  more  opportun- 
ities. It  is  rumored  that  influential  tobacco  interests  have  conspired 
to  prevent  the  location  of  other  industries  in  the  section  in  order  to 
keep  for  themselves  an  adequate  supply  of  labor  for  handling  the  tobac- 
co crop  in  its  seasonal  rush  periods. 

The  town  of  Wilson  is  the  world's  largest  bright  leaf  tobacco  mar- 
ket, so  farmers  find  there  a  satisfactory  outlet  for  this  crop.   The 
cotton  crop  can  also  be  very  easily  marketed  there  in  the  several  large 
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cotton  gins  which  operate  during  the  cotton  picking  season.  The  pea- 
nut crop  is  sold  principally  in  Rocky  Mount,  or  in  other  Edgecombe  Coun- 
ty markets.  Other  crops  growing  in  the  area  are  not  produced  in  suf- 
ficient quantities  to  require  special  market  facilities. 

Since  much  of  the  land  in  the  community  is  owned  either  by  large 
corporations,  or  by  virhite  landowners,  some  interesting  landlord-tenant 
relationships  are  presented.  T/here  the  landlord  is  a  corporation,  a 
manager  is  hired  to  oversee  the  work  of  the  croppers.   In  the  cases 
where  the  landlord  is  a  v/hite  individual,  he  often  establishes  residence 
in  the  town  of  Wilson  or  Rocky  Biount,  from  which  he  makes  frequent  trips 
to  the  farm  to  supervise  the  work,  and  give  instructions.  Some  of  the 
less  well-to-do  white  owners  elect  to  live  on  the  farm  and  actually  do 
a  part  of  the  work  themselves  \fith  the  assistance  of  their  families  and 
some  Negro  wage  hands  or  croppers.  Still  others  live  on  the  farm,  Virhich 
is  fully  operated  by  white  or  Negro  (or  both)  tenants  or  croppers,  who 
are  assisted  during  seasonal  rush  periods  by  additional  day  laborers 
transported  to  and  from  the  nearby  towns  daily. 

Something  about  the  general  economic  situation  of  the  community  is 
shown  by  the  generally  poor  housing  facilities.  Except  in  the  village 
itself,  housing  conditions  are  so  poor  that  the  teachers  in  the  neigh- 
borhood schools  elect  to  live  in  ViFilson,  and  commute  several  miles  morn- 
ing and  night,  rather  than  live  under  the  poor  housing  conditions  pre- 
sented. Because  of  this  condition,  the  community  is  deprived  of  the  ad- 
vantage which  the  presence  of  the  teachers  could  give. 

After  the  failure  of  the  Negro  bank  in  Wilson  about  12  or  15  years 
ago,  which  carried  with  it  the  life  savings  of  many  people  in  the  com- 
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munity,  no  enterprise  of  this  kind  has  been  attempted.  The  memory  of 
this  disaster  is  still  so  strong  that  it  is  doubtful  vfhether  any  kind 
of  enterprise  involving  the  use  of  a  significant  amount  of  money  could 
succeed.   In  spite  of  the  advantages  that  could  be  derived  from  a  Credit 
Union,  or  a  cooperative  association,  even  the  bravest  community  leaders 
dare  not  venture  the  suggestion  because  of  the  knovm  sentiment  against 
it. 

The  nearest  thing  to  a  cooperative  movement  which  goes  on  in  the 
area  is  the  Curb  Market  in  Wilson,  A  few   of  the  women  of  the  community 
are  regular  sellers  in  this  curb  market.  It  was  organized  by  the  County 
Home  Demonstration  Agent  about  194-1,  and  has  been  very  successful  since 
its  beginning.  It  operates  in  small  quarters,  and  has  not  required  any 
substantial  amount  of  money  from  any  individual.  It  is  therefore  no 
exception  to  the  general  statements  made  above. 

The  chief  sourcs-  of  capital  upon  which  the  more  destitute  tenants 
and  croppers  operate  are  the  landlords,  time  and  supply  merchants,  and 
the  Farm  Security  Administration.  A  fev;  of  the  more  independent  tenants 
use  Government  Seed  Loans,  or  borrov;  money  from  the  Rocky  Mount  Pro- 
duction Credit  Association.  These  latter  sources  of  credit  constitute 
the  best  opportunities  for  those  who  are  ambitious  to  get  ahead  in  life, 
and  for  those  vi?ho  have  the  initiative  to  make  the  first  steps  tovrard 
becoming  semi-independent.  In  spite  of  the  opportunity  afforded,  many 
tenants  still  cling  to  the  old,  expensive  sources  mentioned  first.  They 
are  afraid  that  in  case  of  failure  after  the  use  of  commercial  credit, 
those  who  formerly  furnished  them  with  capital  would  refuse  to  do  so 
again.  Fear  of  the  unknovm  future,  and  lack  of  confidence  in  their  ovm 
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abilities  to  m-ike  a  way  for  themselves  conspire  to  bind  these  Negroes 
to  a  system  which  does  not  advance  their  immediate  status,  or  promise 
future  progress. 

CHURCHES  AND  THE  RELIGIOUS  SITUATION 

Two  of  the  four  churches  of  the  community  are  located  in  Elm  City, 
a  thiri  one  is  about  throe  fourths  of  a  mile  east  of  the  village,  and  a 
fourth,  about  one  mile  west  of  the  village,  near  the  consolidated  high 
school.     All  these  institutions  represent  various  branches  of  the 
Baptist  Church,  so  communicants  of  other  denominations  have  to  attend 
services  elsewhere  for  their  denominational  fellowship,  hov/ever,  as  a 
general  rule,  they  attend  the  community  churches  very  regularly. 

The  seating  capacity  in  all  these  churches  is  small,  probably  not 
running  over  250,  in  any  case.  It  would  be  difficult  to  estimate  the 
membership  of  either  church,  since  each  has  regular  service  only  once 
each  month,  at  which  time,  members  from  all  the  other  churches  are  like- 
ly to  be  present. 

The  membership  of  each  church  represents  a  fair  cross-section  of 
the  total  Negro  population,  and  neither  shows  any  evidence  of  strati- 
fication. Tenants  and  croppers  are  as  likely  to  be  found  in  the  of- 
ficial positions  as  are  the  landlords.  All  visiting,  ordained  minis- 
ters are  invited  to  pulpit  seats,  regardless  to  economic  status  or  o- 
ther  seeming  preferential  rating.  A  recognized  elder  from  any  of  the 
churches  is  entitled  to  a  seat  in  the  special  "amen"  corner.  If  there 
is  any  kind  of  classification  practiced,  it  is  on  the  basis  of  the 
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"pattern  of  religious  organization"  which  is  the  custom  of  this  par- 
ticular faith o 

All  the  churches  are  wooden  structures.  The  best  one  is  the  one 
east  of  the  village.  It  is  well  painted,  and  has  regular  stained  glass 
church  windows.  On  the  inside,  it  has  a  raised  choir  loft  behind  the 
platform  for  the  minister.   It  also  owns  a  piano.  The  seats  are  regu- 
lar commercial  church  pev;s.  Heat  is  furnished  by  tvro  coal  stoves,  one 
of  which  is  located  in  the  center  of  the  building,  near  the  front,  and 
the  other  in  a  similar  position,  near  the  rear  of  the  building.  They  are 
connected  by  long  overhead  pipes  to  chimneys  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
building,  Tvro  of  the  other  churches  have  been  painted,  but  are  now 
very  weather  beaten,  and  in  need  of  repainting.  These  buildings  have 
opaque,  white  glass  for  windows,  while  the  fourth  building,  which  has 
never  been  painted,  has  just  plain,  ordinary  ^lass  for  its  windovir  lights. 
These  glasses  have  been  painted  different  colors  to  keep  people  on  the 
outside  from  having  an  unobstructed  view  into  the  building  during  ser- 
vices. 

The  last  three  buildings  mentioned  have  rough,  home  made  benches 
for  pevifs,  some  of  which  have  no  backs  to  them.  Heat  in  each  case  is 
provided  by  coal  stoves,  but  because  of  the  availability  of  vrood,  most 
of  the  heat  is  actually  provided  by  vrood  as  the  fuel.  Wood  for  the 
stoves  is  often  brought  by  some  of  the  members  when  they  come  to  service. 
Sometimes  fallen  branches  of  trees  acG  picked  up  in  the  nearby  woods. 
This  may  have  to  be  done  just  before  service  when  no  one  takes  the  in- 
itiative to  see  that  it  is  there  beforehand. 

None  of  the  churches  has  a  regular  supply  of  hymnals,  but  for  the 
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music,  the  premcher,  or  some  deacon  will  "word"  the  desired  hymn,   nnd 
the  congregation  will  Join  in  the  singing,  (Wording  a  hymn  is  the  act 
of  saying  in  advance  the  words  which  the  group  will  sing.  The  group 
remembers  the  v;ords  given,  and  sings  them  at  the  signal.  Only  a  line 
or  two  is  given  at  a  time.  The  wording  is  done  in  a  kind  of  sing-song 
monotone,  peculiar,  and  chart cteristic  within  itself.  Hymns  used  in 
the  service  in  this  way,  are  thus  an  alternation  of  the  monotone  word- 
ing by  the  leader,  and  the  singing  of  the  audience,) 

For  special  music,  a  few  books  may  be  provided  for  the  choir.  In 
all  the  churches,  some  literature  is  purchased  to  help  vdth  such  church 
programs  as  Sunday  School,  B,  Y,  P,  U,  and  the  like.  All  the  churches 
have  communion  sets  which  are  used  in  connection  with  the  quarterly 
meeting  communion  services. 

The  possibility  of  a  constructive  church  program  beyond  the  monthly 
preaching  service  is  hampered  by  the  use  of  itinerant  pastors;  hov/over, 
all  the  churches  make  an  effort  to  have  such  characteristic  Baptist  ac- 
tivities as  the  Christian  Endeavor,  B.  Y,  P,  U,  and  the  like.  Observa- 
tion of  the  execution  of  these  activities  loads  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  are  conducted  on  a  day  to  day  basis,  rather  than  as  parts  of  a  well 
conceived  unified  program.  The  women  in  each  church  are  organized  into 
such  auxiliaries  as  the  Usher  Board,  Missionary  Society,  the  Pastor's  Aid 
Club,  and  the  like.  All  these  organizations  function  mainly  as  individ- 
ual units  in  special  financial  drives,  instead  of  acting  as  participa- 
ting organs  in  a  coordinated  program. 

The  community  is  badly  in  need  of  capable,  and  trained  leadership, 
that  will  offer  young  people  something  beyond  more  personal  interest  in 
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various  church  movements.  Present  leadership  has  the  further  disad- 
v?.ntage  of  being  old,  and  set  in  its  ways,  and  not  amonablG  to  change. 
This  means  that  the  leadership  for  young  people  is  made  up  of  leaders 
past  middle  life,  v;ho  still  stick  to  the  old  "fear  of  God"  type  of  pro- 
gram, and  a  strict  morality  type  of  living  as  the  chief  essentials  of  a 
youth  program)  but  this  subject  matter  is  not  the  makings  of  the  kind 
of  program  that  appeals  to  present  day  youth.  Under  the  circumstances, 
it  is  remarkable  that  young  people  patronize  the  meetings  at  all.  No 
doubt  their  continued  patronage  is  due  to  the  fact  that  on  Sunday  af- 
ternoons, there  is  nothing  else  in  the  community  for  them  to  do,  so  they 
just  naturally  gravitate  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  church  "to  hive 
something  to  do,"  and  to  pass  a  feiv  hours  of  compnnionship  v/ith  friends 
and  equals.  Often  however,  there  are  more  young  people  outside  the 
meetings  than  on  the  inside,  so  at  the  end  of  the  meetings,  the  loaders 
come  outside  and  pass  the  collection  plate  around  the  grounds  to  get  a 
few  more  pennies  to  swell  the  meager  collection  total, 
•: ,    The  organization  of  the  Sunday  School  is  practically  the  same  in 
most  cases,  —  a  card  class  for  the  smallest  children  (often  vdthout 
cards,)  an  intermediate  class,  junior  classes  for  boys  and  girls,  and 
probably  adult  classes  for  both  sexes.  In  many  instances,  there  is  only 
one  combined  adult  class.  This  class  is  usually  taught  by  the  pastor 
when  he  is  present.  At  other  times,  it  most  likely  goes  begging  for 
a  teacher,  ■_,..^^  .^  ^; ,_,; 

The  Sunday  Schools  conducted  in  the  churches  have  a  minimum  of  the 
expected  Sunday  School  literature  and  regalia;  but  those  conducted  in 
the  public  schools  function  without  such  aids.  All  the  Sunday  Schools 
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are  handicapped  by  a  lack  of  available  teachers.  In  this  connection, 
the  loss  which  a  community  sustains  when  the  public  school  teachers  do 
not  live  in  it,  is  expressed  in  a  deficit  of  volunteer  leaders  for  ac- 
tivities of  this  kind. 

All  the  pastors  in  the  area,  except  Rev,  Ben  Jones,  Sr,,  who  is  a 
trained  minister  of  the  old  school,  are  just  good,  conscientious,  but 
ordinary  men.  Although  well  along  in  his  70' s,  Rev,  Jones  is  in  a  re- 
markably fine  state  of  he^ilth,  and  is  vigorous  in  the  prosecution  of 
his  ministry. 

Anyone  whould  enjoy  meeting  Rev,  Jones,  and  t-^.lking  with  him.  He 
always  regards  his  feelings  mathematically,  never  in  terms  of  good  or 
bad.  If  you  ask  him  how  he  feels,  he  will  say,  "Fifell,  brother,  I  feel 
just  about  93  per  cent  today,"  That  represents  for  him,  a  state  of 
near  perfect  fitness.  On  other  occasions,  when  the  infirmities  of  age, 
or  the  strain  of  hard  work  seem  to  be  having  their  effects  upon  him, 
he  may  report  his  condition  as  being  only  "about  sixty  four  per  cent 
today," 

Physically,  he  is  a  little  man,  —  only  about  five  feet  tall,  and 
hardly  visible  above  the  pulpit  stand  itself.  But,  however,  this 
statement  about  his  physical  size  should  not  be  considered  to  dispar- 
age him J  Spiritually,  he  is  a  giant,  and  his  character  and  reputation, 
as  well  as  his  ability  as  a  minister,  are  without  spot  or  blemish,  — 
One  needs  to  see  and  hear  him  to  really  appreciate  him.  He  performs 
in  the  old  style  of  the  ministry.  When  he  approaches  the  pulpit  stand 
to  begin  his  service,  he  comes  forward  deliberately?  he  begins  delib- 
erately. "Brothers  and  sisters,''  he  says  slowly,  and  in  a  low  voice. 
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"I  oome  to  you  with  love  in  my  heart,"  Vifhen  he  ends  one  phrase,  one 
wonders  w'lat  the  next  will  be,--  or  v/hen  it  will  come,  so  deliber- 
ate is  he  in  his  beginning  remarks,  "I  know  I've  been  saved,"  he  con- 
tinues, and  thus  he  testifies  to  ^is  own  spiritual  vrell-being,  vi/arralng 
up  to  the  task  at  hand  as  he  proceeds. 

Besides  being  pastor  of  the  church  in  Elm  City,  he  is  also  pastor 
of  the  First  Baptist  Church  in  Wilson,  His  connection  with  the  church 
in  Wilson  shows  what  kind  of  man  he  really  is.  Vlhen  the  pulpit  of  the 
Wilson  church  became  vacant,  the  trustees  canvassed  the  field,  and  rec- 
ommended that  Rev,  Jones  was  the  best  man  available,  so  his  services 
were  sought.  At  t'^^t  time  he  was  a  kind  of  circuit  rider,  having  be- 
sides the  church  in  Elm  City,  the  Ebenezer  Baptist  Church  in  the  out- 
skirts of  fifilson,  and  a  fei7  other  smaller  churches  scattered  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  county.  He  got  around  to  them  in  an  old  T  Ford 
car,   (After  he  accepted  the  church  in  1/Vilson,  the  members  helped  him 
get  another  car  vdth  gear  shifts  to  it.  It  v;as  a  better  and  faster 
car,  than  the  old  T  Ford,  so  for  a  v/hile  he  found  himself  having  a  mim- 
ber  of  minor  collisions  before  he  caught  on  to  hovv  to  operate  this  bet- 
ter and  faster  car.) 

After  having  given  prayerful  consideration  to  this  call  from  the 
First  Baptist  Church  in  Vlfilson,  he  informed  the  trustees  that  he  would 
accept  the  p-'storate  there,  only  on  condition  thit  he  be  permitted  to 
retain  his  responsibility  as  pastor  at  the  Elm  Qity  Church,  and  preach 
there  the  third  Sunday  in  each  month.  For  no  consideration  would  he 
relinquish  this  condition,  so  in  due  time,  he  was   elected  for  service 
at  the  First  Baptist  Church  in  Wilson,  If  one  should  ask  v;hy  he  in- 
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sisted  on  holding  to  this  little  church  in  Elm  City  which  required  his 
traveling  a  round  trip  of  lA  miles  each  time  he  attended  a  service,  in 
the  answer  v/ould  be  found  an  insight  into  the  thinking  processes  of  the 
older  generation,  where  religious  matters  are  concerned.  The  Elm  City 
church,  vjhlch  he  had  held  for  almost  50  years,  was  one  of  the  first 
churches  which  he  had  pastored,  so  it  was  a  c-^se  of  an  old  love  which 
he  v;ould  not  let  goi 

The  three  other  ministers  in  the  community  have  little  education, 
and  no  special  training  for  the  ministry.  They  explain  that  by  God 
they  were  "called"  to  preach,  and  have  been  preaching  ever  since,  FiThnt 
they  lack  in  training,  they  make  up  in  fervor,  and  the  dynamics  of  an 
adequately  described,  fiery  doctrine  of  salvation. 

It  is  worth  noting  in  passing  that  most  Negro  preaching  is  large- 
ly a  matter  of  stating,  restating,  and  explaining  of  the  scriptures. 
The  preachers  are  still  apparently  "educating"  their  congregations  in 
the  content  of  the  scriptures.  They  fail  to  take  into  consideration 
that  the  general  level  of  education  of  the  people  has  improved  to  the 
extent  that  many  of  them  nov?  know  much  of  the  basic  scriptural  content, 
A  change  is  definitely  needed  in  the  type  of  sermon  content  which  many 
ministers  give. 

The  type  of  preaching  mentioned  was  justified  in  the  period  just 
after  Emancipation,  when  congregations  were  largely  illiterate,  and  de- 
void of  much  knowledge  of  scriptural  content,  "Teaching"  about  the 
scriptures  themselves  vras  then  the  most  justified  procedure, 

Tv/o  factors  nov7,  hov;ever,  still  articulate  to  keep  in  vogue  the 
type  of  preaching  discussed.  The  first  one  is  that  Negro  ministers  gen- 
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erally  have  no  training  for  the  ministry.  Preaching  to  most  of  them 
is  a  matter  of  being  "called  by  God"  to  preach,  a  good  memory  for  a 
large  number  of  Bible  quotations,  a  winning  personality,  a  long  tailed 
coat,  and  a  flair  for  the  dramatic.  In  their  shallowness  they  cannot 
interpret;  they  can  only  recite 1  They  are  circumstantially  bound  to  facts 
rather  than  interpretations  of  life  in  terms  of  their  meanings. 

The  second  factor  is  that  Negro  congregations  are  but  "slightly" 
literate.  They  do  not  know  how  to  appreciate  any  other  type  of  preach- 
ing. They  measure  the  quality  of  the  preacher  by  the  "amount  of  Bible 
he  knows i"  They  evaluate  the  quality  of  the  sermon  not  as  much  by  the 
wholesomeness  of  internretations,  and  logic  of  content,  as  by  the  fact 
that  it  contained  the  things  they  wanted  to  hear*  Thus,  preaching  for 
Negro  congregations,  is  largely  feeding,  and  refeeding  them  upon  the 
things  they  iiave  always  known  and  heard,  v;hich  they  continue  to  enjoy 
hearing  over  and  over  again.  When  said  with  just  the  right  tonal  qual- 
ity, there  is  magic  in  such  stock  sermon  phrases  as:  "Ye  must  be  born 
again,  Jesus  can  save  you,  when  death  shall  shake  this  frame,  in  that 
great  getting  up  morning,  He'll  go  with  you  in  the  valley,  dry  bones 
shall  rise  again,  sinner  you  can't  hide,  you  got  to  reap  just  what 
you  sow,  I  got  a  home  in  that  rock,"  etc. 

The  explanation  given  to  a  young  minister  by  an  old,  untrained 
vateran,  who  was  asked  how  he  tws  always  able  to  preach  such  "inspir- 
ing" sermons,  is  rather  characteristic  of  Negro  preaching.  The  old  man 
said,  "Well  son>  first  I  'splanify,  next  I  argify,  and  then  I  put  the 
♦rousement  on,"  Indeed,  in  the  Elm  City  community,  the  type  of  preach- 
ing evident  is  largely  of  the  'rousement  type» 
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Church  Attitudes 

Two  distinct  attitudes  may  be  seen  in  the  churches,  indicating 
the  continuing  strife  between  youth  and  age.  One  attitude  is  that  of 
the  older  members  who  range  in  age  from  about  50  years  and  upward,  who 
still  cling  to  the  faith  of  the  fathers,  and  who  want  "that  old  fash- 
ioned religion,"  This  group  wants  the  preacher  in  his  sermon  to  fan 
the  fires  of  hell,  and  conjure  up  visions  of  Satan  himself  pricking  the 
cringing  wicked  with  a  red  hot  pitch  fork.  If  the  sermon  does  not  pro- 
duce a  maximTim  of  shouting,  rocking  and  moaning  by  the  congregation, 
this  group  feels  that  the  power  of  religion  is  slipping.  It  is  then 
about  ready  to  look  for  a  new  pastor. 

The  other  attitude  is  that  of  the  younger  group  which  regularly 
listens  to  radio  services  from  the  larger  nearby  towns.  It  has  also 
heard  such  able  national  religious  leaders  as  Harry  Emerson  Fosdick, 
Daniel  A.  Poling,  and  others,  in  v/hom  it  sees  something  new  in  religion. 
This  group  vrants  modern  life  interpretations  spoken  in  the  sermons  in 
place  of  the  age  old  cliches  repeated,  and  reemphaslzed  by  loud  mouthed, 
shallow  thinlcers. 

Because  of  the  existence  of  these  two  groups,  a  preacher  is  pe- 
culiarly caught  between  tv/o  currents  in  the  church.  This  results  in 
his  being  squeezed  between  an  upper  wheel  of  conservatism,  and  a  nether 
wheel  of  progressivisra.  The  position  at  times  becomes  most  uncomfort- 
able. However,  since  the  older  members  of  the  church  make  up  the  dea- 
con and  trustee  boards,  he  is  more  inclined  to  be  guided  by  them,  be- 
cause they  represent  the  controlling  influence  in  the  church.  As  a  re- 
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result,  the  sermons  still  smell  very  strongly  of  brimstone.  Yet,  it 
may  bo  said,  in  many  ways,  one  can  see  that  the  preachers  are  making 
modifications  and  concessions  in  their  techniques,  in  deference  to  the 
known  v;ants  of  the  younger  group. 

The  older  church  people  still  frovm  upon  dancing,  and  cai»d  play- 
ing, but  beth  are  tolf^rated  in  the  community.  There  have  been  no  re- 
cent cases  of  young  people  being  turned  out  of  church  for  doing  these 
things.  The  frequent  parties  and  private  dances  at  the  homes  bring 
forth  no  official  condemnation.  Although  the  older  people  will  isi- 
doubtedly  continue  to  hold  to  their  established  beliefs  about  these 
practices,  they  will  bear  their  attitudes  and  prejudices  inwardly,  and 
forbear  raising  overt  opposition.  Such  is  the  way  of  change  from  an 
old  order  to  a  new  one. 

The  example  of  the  recreation  progr-'m  of  ono  of  the  white  churches 
in  Elm  City  has  done  much  to  soften  up  the  most  obdurate  churchmen. 
This  church  has  a  basement  play  center  in  v/hich  the  people  of  the  com- 
munity regularly  gather  to  have  parties,  play  bingo,  and  conduct  other 
social  activities.  The  sight  of  these  things  actually  being  done  in  a 
church  building  by  Christian  people  has  done  much  to  modify  the  think- 
ing of  the  older  Negroes,  who  are  still  greatly  influenced  by  the  ox- 
ample  set  by  white  people. 

The  chiurches  of  the  community  she?;  cooperatioa,  rather  than,   con- 
flict, since  they  never  meet  at  the  same  time  except  on  special  occa- 
sions like  Easter,  Mother's  Day,  and  the  like.  Cases  of  cooperation 
are  frequent  as  shown  by  Rev,  So-and-So,  and  his  choir  going  over  to 
another  church  to  hold  a  series  of  meetings  to  help  the  other  church 
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in  some  special  effort.  At  a  later  date,  the  pastor  and  choir  of  the 
church  which  received  the  help  will  return  the  visit  and  the  service, 

SCHOOLS  AND  THE  EDUCATIONAL  SITUATION 

There  is  one  consolidated  high  school,  and  four  elementary  schools 
in  the  community.  The  consolidated  high  school  building  is  a  moderate- 
ly furnished,  one  stoiy,  cinder  block  structure,  with  central  heating, 
and  running  water,  containing  about  12  classrooms,  and  an  office  for 
the  principal.  It  has  no  auditorium,  shops  or  laboratories.  The 
elementary  school  buildings  are  all  frame  structures,  heated  by  stoves, 
and  having  neither  auditoriums,  gymnasiums,  or  running  vrater.  The 
equipment  in  all  the  elementary  schools  is  old  and  obsolete.  The  seats, 
which  were  made  by  carpenters  in  the  county  garage  (where  carpentry 
work  is  also  done)  are  the  old  style,  double  type,  having  a  bench  in 
front,  and  a  desk  surface  attached  behind.  If  the  child  in  front 
moves  much,  he  shakes  and  spoils  the  work  of  the  child  using  the  desk 
behind  him. 

All  North  Carolina  schools  are  furnished  free  element-iry  school 
textbooks  from  the  state  depository,  through  the  proper  county  office, 
so  there  is  no  problem  in  obtaining  the  necessary  basic  books  for  the 
class  work.  The  county  furnishes  such  items  as  white  chalk,  erasers, 
crayons,  construction  paper,  maps,  models,  and  the  like,  but  the  Negro 
schools  get  a  minimum  of  the  supplies,  and  practically  none  of  the  ed- 
ucational equipment  mentioned.  The  individual  teachers,  or  the  schools 
have  to  get  these  things  by  their  own  initiative.  The  county  does  not 
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provide  pianos  for  the  schools,  so  most  of  them  are  without  instru- 
mental music.  Since  the  schools  in  this  area  are  only  two  teacher 
schools,  they  have  no  auditoriums,  but  in  most  cases  a  platform  about 
eithteen  inches  high  is  built  in  the  end  of  one  room  to  serve  as  a 
stage  from  v/hich  programs  may  be  given.  The  lower  portion  of  the  par- 
tition between  the  two  rooms  of  the  building  is  put  on  rollers  and 
weights  so  that  it  may  be  raised  in  order  to  produce  the  effect  of  a 
singla  large  room  for  assembly  and  program  purposes.  This  device  does 
help  matters  some. 

At  this  point,  some  insight  into  the  incidents  v/hich  lead  up  to 
the  construction  of  the  consolidated  high  school  building  in  Elm  City 
should  be  of  interest.  In  a  manner  of  speaking,  it  was  an  act  of  Prov- 
idence, The  former  school  building  was  an  old  delapidated,  ramshackled 
building,  woefully  inadequate  in  every  respect.  It  v/as  built  many 
years  ago,  and  as  the  number  of  children  required  more  space,  room 
after  room  was  added,  but  the  building  was  never  properly  remodeled. 
As  a  result  of  this  piecemeal  construction,  practically  every  room 
vms   on  a   different  level;  one  either  went  up  or  dovm  a  few  steps  in 
moving  from  one  room  to  another.  Its  inadequacy  is  further  shown  by 
the  fact  that  the  high  school  teachers  were  attempting  to  teach  the 
complete  high  school  program  in  one  room,  and  the  general  vestibule  to 
the  building. 

This  situation  so  disturbed  the  people  that  they  began  to  bestir 
themselves  to  see  \7hat  could  be  done  for  their  children,  since  they 
yiere   prohibited  from  sending  them  to  the  high  school  in  the  town  of 
Wilson,  They  had  called  meetings  among  themselves,  and  with  the  coun- 
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ty  authorities,  but  had  been  continually  put  off  with  promises.  They 
had  even  made  one  or  more  trips  to  Raleigh,  the  state  capitol,  to  con- 
sult with  the  Stnte  School  Board  on  the  situation. 

Finally,  about  April  1940,  the  building  caught  fire  and  burned 
beyond  repair.  The  fire  occurred  in  the  broad  daylight,  and  while 
school  was  in  session,  so  there  v/ts  never  a  question  as  to  hoiv  it  hap- 
pened, nor  vere   there  the  usual  criminations  and  recriminations  asso- 
ciated T/ith  such  a  loss.  Fortunately  none  of  the  children  v/as  injured 
in  the  fire. 

Almost  as  soon  as  the  embers  of  the  destroyed  building  cooled, 
rumors  began  to  spread  in  the  community.  The  people  "heard"  many 
things  about  the  possibility  of  having  the  building  replaced.  Some 
heard  that  they  v/ould  not  get  another  building;  some  heard  that  they 
should  raise  money  to  pay  for  the  next  building,  and  some  ho^rd  the 
story  that  they  had  to  raise  money  to  buy  a  bus  to  transport  the  child- 
ren to  the  next  building  constructed.  At  this  stage  of  developments, 
the  county  agent  was  a  great  help  in  maintaining  morale,  and  advising 
the  community  of  the  best  steps  to  be  taken.  He  no  doubt  helped  pre- 
vent a  number  of  inadvertent  blunders  which  could  have  been  highly 
prejudicial  to  the  cause  for  which  it  was  v;orking. 

When  in  due  time  announcement  \ras  made  that  the  county  v;as  going 
to  build  a  consolidated  high  school  building,  the  question  of  the  lo- 
cation for  it  immediately  arose.  Most  of  the  people  wanted  it  at  the 
same  place  —  which  ¥;as  a  good  location,  because  it  V7as  on  the  edge 
of  the  side  of  the  village  where  most  of  the  Negroes  live,  but  the 
County  Board  of  Education  felt  that  t'e  old  location  was  too  small  for 
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the  size  of  the  building  contemplated.  This  was  correct  too,  It  de- 
veloped, however,  that  the  County  Board  of  Education  was  willing  to  buy 
enough  additional  land  to  make  the  former  site  adequate,  if  the  land 
could  be  obtained.  It  so  happened  that  a  small  tract  of  land  owned  by 
an  old  Negro  immediately  adjacent  to  the  school  property  was  consider- 
ed the  ideal  and  logical  plot  to  purchase;  but  when  he  was  approached 
to  sell  the  land,  he  decided  that  since  he  had  lived  there  all  his  69 
years,  he  wanted  to  die  there  also.  So  he  vrould  not  sell.  Condemna- 
tion proceedings  could  have  been  invoked  to  move  him,  but  this  would  have 
caused  hard  feelings  in  the  community,  so  the  group  was  not  willing  to 
see  it  done. 

The  next  possibility  was  to  buy  from  a  white  man,  a  strip  of  land 
just  across  the  proposed  street  that  vrould  run  beside  the  building 
when  erected.  This  would  have  involved  the  minor  job  of  relocating 
the  proposed  street,  but  that  was  of  little  consequence.  However,  the 
man  who  owned  the  land  proved  exceedingly  prejudiced  toward  Negroes 

and  was  reported  to  have  said  that  he  would  see  all  the  "N in 

H — -"  before  he  would  let  them  have  a  foot  of  his  land  on  which  to 
build  a  school  building.  So  the  former  site  had  to  be  abandoned.  As 
a  result  of  these  disappointments  in  the  village,  the  County  Board  of 
Education  obtained  as  a  location,  a  twenty  acre  farm  about  a  mile  west 
of  the  village.  This  farm  contained  a  nice  house  ?;hich  T;as  to  have 
been  converted  into  a  teacherage,   but  a  few  days  after  the  white 
tenant  vacated  it,  it  mysteriously  burned  to  the  ground.  Since  it  was 
not  insured,  there  were  no  funds  available  with  which  to  rebuild  it, 
so  the  school  did  not  get  a  teacherage. 
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While  the  site  chosen  is  good,  it  is  located  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  village  from  the  homes  of  many  of  the  Negroes,  and  many- 
children  now  have  to  pass  through  the  White  section,  and  across  two 
highways  and  a  double  track,  mainline  railroad  to  get  to  their  school. 

The  continued  quest  for  a  high  school  building  for  rural  children 
helped  draw  the  people  together.  They  ha.d  vmnted  this  advantage  for 
their  children  so  long  that  they  refused  to  fret  over  it,  or  be  divided 
by  derived  issues.  All  sensed  that  Elm  City  was  the  logical  place 
available,  so  they  refused  to  split  over  the  question  of  location. 
The  only  dissonant  elemenis  associated  with  it  were  those  due  to  Igno- 
rance of  proper  procedures;  too  easy  belief  in  any  rumor  heard  for  or 
against  the  school  project,  and  over  anxiety  to  see  the  desired  cul- 
mination of  the  hopes  they  all  had  so  long  shared. 

The  new  school,  built  without  auditorium,  or  gymnasium,  is  in 
about  the  same  condition  as  the  one  that  burned,  in  becoming  of  much 
importance  as  a  center  for  community  activities.  In  the  absence  of  an 
auditorium  or  gymnasium,  large  groups  in  community  activities  are  im- 
possible. Of  course,  many  things'  can  be  done  in  small  groups,  but  there 
are  times  when  large  groups  are  desirable,  and  should  be  able  to  come 
together. 

Each  school  in  the  community  has  a  Parent  Teacher  Association,  — 
that  is,  in  name  at  least,  but  none  of  the  associations  has  much  of  a 
program  beyond  raising  money  for  various  school  needs. 

To  date  the  community  Is  not  able  to  point  out  a  single  outstand- 
ing teacher  who  has  left  any  profound  effect  upon  the  people.  It  must 
be  apparent  that  it  vvould  be  very  difficult  for  a  teacher  to  make 
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much  impression  upon  a  community  v/hen  she  teaches  there  only  a  few 
hours  out  of  a  few  days  each  week,  and  lives  olsev/hore  the  remainder 
of  the  time.  Absence  of  teacherages,  good  equipment,  and  reasonable 
teaching  conditions  tends  to  make  the  teachers  change  jobs  as  soon  as 
they  get  a  chance  to  obtain  a  bettor  one, 

ORGANIZED  GROUPS 

The  Elks  Lodge,  vdth  a  smill  village  membership,  is  the  only 
active  fraternal  order  in  the  community.  Although  rural  people  are 
permitted  to  hold  membership  in  it,  thoy  do  not  seem  interested.  The 
lodge  0T,7ns  a  medium  sized  hall  in  Elm  City  v/hich  is  available  for  public 
and  private  functions  for  a  small  rental  fee.  Unfortunately,  however, 
the  lodge  does  not  have  a  constructive  program,  nor  is  its  general  in- 
fluence upon  the  community  salutary.  About  all  it  does  is  carry  out 
the  more  prosaic  fraternal  order  functions  os  brotherhood,  ministering 
to  sick  members,  and  "turning  out"  over  the  dead. 

The  young  people  have  a  number  of  social  clubs  in  the  village 
which  meet  from  home  to  home  of  the  membeis,  but  those  clubs  do  not 
include  membership  of  the  open  country  people.  The  country  people  are 
singularly  v7ithout  desirable  activities,  either  in  private  groups,  or 
on  a  community  basis.  Public  buildings  in  the  rural  areas,  in  which  to 
hold  social  activities  on  a  large  group  basis  do  not  exist.  The  condi- 
tions are  made  v/orso  because  the  schools  cannot  be  used  for  other  than 
school  purposes,  except  by  special  permission  from  the  Superintendent, 
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It  is  also  true  in  the  community,  th^.t  it  is  nlmost  impossible 
to  find  1  ruril  home  in  which  to  conduct  desimble  soci'-.l  activities,, 
even  if  the  people  were  willing,  since  most  homes  r\re  overcrowded 
with  those  who  live  there.  The  Wilson  County  study  previously  mention- 
ed shoT;ed  an  'werr'.ge  of  1,61  persons  per  room  per  home  against  the 
United  States  Census  Bureau  optimum  of  1,51  persons  per  room. 


UNORCJMIZSD  OR  Il'IFORfjlAL  GROUPS 

Wi    I    II  ri  ■   ■■     ,n    III      I  ■  II  I      ivHuw     ^pw— — ^  ■  II  »n«w      mm   tm i 

The  young  men  of  most  neighborhoods  have  some  place  at  which, 
they  congregate  on  Saturdays,  Sundays,  and  holidays,  .and  sometimes  during 
the  early  eveni.ng  hours  v;hen  they  are  not  working  too  hard,  Thic  place 
is  usu'^lly  a  neighborhood  filling  station,  or  a  cirossroads  store.  In 
Elm  City,  they  congregate  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Elk's  Hall,  and 
around  the  Atlantic  Coastline  Railroad  station,  .  At  Sharpsburg  they  have 
cleared  a  piece  of  land  near  the  main  crossroads  store  where  they  have 
laid  off  a  baseball  diamond,  .  This  b-^seball  diamond  is  made  on  a  sec- 
tion of  low  land,  and  it  is  flooded  for  a  time  after  each  rain,  so 
they  do  not  got  much  use  of  it  except  during  the  dry  seasons,  (which 
are  their  work  time.)   Although  the  settlement  at  Tovm  Creek  is  small- 
er than  either  of  the  other  places ,  it  affords  a  loafing  pLace  for  the 
young  men  on  that  side  of  the  comrnunity*  Here  they  gather  around  the 
general  store.  The  young  women  in  the  neighborhoods  do  not  have 
speci-'l  loafing  places,  although  it  may  be  noted  that  some  homes  are 

more  popular  than  others  for  general  social  purposes, 
J- 

Ibid,  page  114,  ■ 
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THE  RECREATION  SITUATION 

The  commvmity  is  at  present,  recreatlonnlly  undorprivilogod,  and 
hns  little  potentiality  for  better  possibilities.  Unfortunately,  the 
smll  elementary  schools  of  the  area  do  not  have  enough  land  around 
them  to  offer  a  recreational  resource.  The  children  of  the  schools 
either  play  on  some  person's  farm  l-^nd,  or  play  in  the  public  roads  V7here 
they  are  exposed  to  various  traffic  hazards.  During  the  winter  months 
after  the  crops  have  been  harvested,  there  is  no  objection  to  their 
playing  in  the  fields  on  the  farm  land,  but  in  the  spring  months,  after 
the  crops  are  planted,  their  playing  in  the  fields  on  the  farm  land 
brings  on  hard  feelings  botv/aen  the  landowners  and  the  school  teachers 
and  the  children. 

The  site  of  the  new  consolidated  high  school  is  adequate  for  a 
variety  of  outdoor  recreational  activities,  and  in  the  course  of  time, 
■vill  probably  be  developed  for  the  purpose. 

The  community  does  not  contain  a  standard  pool  room,  but  a  little 
"pop-shop"  there  has  a  miniature  pool  table  in  it  which  is  ivell  patron- 
ized on  Saturdays,  Sundays,  holidays,  and  in  rainy  periods  during  the 
time  ¥/hen  rural  young  men  usually  have  money,  (In  this  section,  v/hich 
is  essentially  a  one  crop  section,  many  of  the  farmers  have  very  little 
cash  money  during  late  summer  just  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  tobacco 
markets, ) 

Those  who  find  "recreation"  in  alcoholic  stimulation  have  available 
an  ABC  (Alcoholic  Beverage  Control)  Store  in  Elm  City,  If  they  do  not 
desire  to  purchase  the  full  pint  minimum  dispensed  at  this  local  store 
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they  have  no  trouble  in  finding  a  "blind  tiger"  (speakeasy)   whore 
they  can  buy  several  varieties  of  a  fiery  brew  variously  knovm  as 
"hair  raiser,"  :  "stump  hole,"  "ST;anp  root,"  "pop  skull,"  or  "rot  gut," 
These  brews  are  purchased  by  the  drink  at  ten  cents  and  up,  depending 
upon  the  appetite  of  the  purchaser,  or  upon  how  much  he  vashes  to  forget  I 

While  those  places  are  against  the  law,  no  one  particularly  cares 
about  them.  The  operators  maintain  about  the  same  relative  position 
in  the  social  group,  contribute  to  the  usual  charities,  and  maintain 
their  namos  on  the  roster  of  church  members.  Sometimes  it  appears 
that  some  of  the  places  must  have  an  understanding  with  the  law  en- 
forcement officers.  It  is  frequently  rumored  that  special  places  arc 
"protected"  by  the  officers  for  a  regular  fee  each  week  or  month.  In- 
deed, weight  is  given  to  these  rumors  when  certain  places  seem  never 
to  be  raided  at  those  times  when  prohibition  officers  are  most  active 
in  cleaning  up  irregular  places, 

Tho  principal  of  the  consolidated  high  school  has  complained  that 
some  of  his  teen-aged  adolescents  are  frequenting  these  places  to  the 
neglect  of  their  school  vrork,  Fifhile  so  far,  their  presence  at  these 
places  has  created  no  specific  social  problem  other  than  their  being 
away  from  school,  it  would  be  much  better  not  to  have  them  in  such 
places.  Even  though  it  may  be  known  that  even  tho  children  are  going 
to  such  places,  the  people  generally  do  not  make  any  outcry  against 
them,  nor  is  theic  any  social  pressure  brought  to  bear  to  have  them 
closed. 

Aside  from  tho  school  athletic  program,  which  began  after  tho  new 
consolidated  high  school  building  vms  completed,  there  is  no  athletic 
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orgnniz-ition  in  the  community.  The  people  have  little  spending  money 
except  during  the  fev;  months  of  crop  m-irketing  time,  'ind,  therefore, 
can  mike  no  investment  in  athletic  equipment  around  which  to  build  in 
athletic  program.  When  the  boys  mi.ke  up  a  baseball  team,  they  consti- 
tute a  motley  crew;  some  have  one  kind  of  a  suit,  some  another,— some 
have  no  suit  at  all.  One  boy  v;ill  bring  a  baseball,  another  a  bat, 
another  a  glove,  'ind  so  on  until  a  minimum  of  equipment  for  the  game 
has  been  assembled.   Usually  there  is  only  one  basebill  in  the  game, 
so  if  it  gets  lost  in  the  tall  weeds  v/hich  surround  the  playing  field, 
the  game  will  have  to  bu  suspended  until  it  is  found  again.  Soft  ball 
has  not  been  accepted  hero,  and  does  not  constitute  a  part  of  the  ath- 
letic program  even  though  it  could  be  played  in  smaller  areas,  and  on 
a  much  cheaper  basis  than  the  regulation  hard  ball  game, 

COMMUNITY  NEEDS 

This  community,  in  common  with  the  other  Negro  communities  of  the 
county,  is  very  poor  in  recreational  facilities.  In  consideration  of 
the  many  things  needed  to  bring  it  up  to  a  better  standing,  the  greatest 
single  need  would  probably  be  an  adequate  physical  plant  to  house  the 
total  program  of  the  consolidated  high  school.  This  vrould  certainly 
include  provision  for  recreation  activities.  It  v;ould  also  serve  as 
a  nucleus  from  v;hich  would  spread  many  services  to  the  community,  Tho 
school  also  needs  recreational  equipment,  a  library,  shops,  laboratories 
and  an  auditoriiM,  all  of  which  would  bo  useful  to  tho  people  during 
their  leisure  time.  If  those  things  were  available,  the  school  could 
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provide  many  benefits  in  both  recreation  and  odiacation  now  found  im- 
possible. 

The  community  also  needs  some  agent  or  agency  to  promote  recreation 
consciousness,  and  after  that  a  program.  Social  movements  don't  just 
happen,  they  must  be  sponsored.  The  four  churches  could  make  a  notable 
contribution  if  sufficient  interest  in  the  movement  could  be  aroused. 
To  d-ite  none  of  them  has  imitated  the  urban  churches  in  such  movements 
as  sponsoring  boy  scout  troops,  summer  camps,  or  other  important  youth 
activities , 

Inasmuch  as  the  churches  rotate  services,  and  no  tv;o  run  on  the 
same  Sunday,  it  might  be  possible  for  then  to  start  some  progressive 
movement  like  the  "Larger  Parish,"   This  v;ould  give  an  opportunity 
for  employment  of  at  least  one  resident  minister,  or  other  professional 
worker,  vriiose  influence  could  be  used  to  help  solve  such  problems  as: 
loitering  of  high  school  youths  around  questionable  places,  lack  of  rec- 
reation, what  to  do  with  loafing  groups,  and  child  delinquency. 

Another  outstanding  need  of  the  neighborhoods  is  a  clubhouse,  or 
something  similar,  in  i7hich  the  people  can  moot  on  a  neighborhood  basis. 
Even  if  the  public  school  house  were  alvrays  avail iblo,  the  formality  of 
a  classroom,  and  its  genera],  atmosphere,  preclude  the  informality  that 
should  characterize  the  kind  of  activity  which  would  be  desired  in  a 
neighborhood  meeting.  Proper  local  leadership  would  inspire  the  people 
to  raise  a  building,  even  though  modest  and  small,  where  informal  and 
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enjo3''able  socinl  activities  could  be  held. 

Eventually,  v/hon  the  "Social  engineer"  is  more  in  control  of  our 
lives  and  destinies,  ovt   coxinty  governinents  v;ill  have  to  pay  the  sane 
kind  of  attention  to  rural  recreation  that  city  governments  pay  to  urban 
recreation,  l;?hon  this  tine  comes,  reasonable  funds  will  be  appropriated 
out  of  the  public  treasury  with  which  to  btiy  a  moderate  program  of 
recreation  for  rurll  boys  ^md  girls  in  such  recreationally  underprivi- 
leged communities  as  this  one, 

COMMUNITY  HEALTH 

r 

The  health  of  this  community  is  fairly  good,  "Ithough  an  observa- 
tion of  conditions  night  not  lead  one  to  think  so.  The  study  of  health 
conditions  in  Wilson  Cotmty  previously  mentioned  shows  that  the  people 
live  under  such  ujifavorablo  conditions  asj   (l)  in  homes  -averaging  only 
4«A  rooms^  (2)  7«12  persons,  or  an  average  of  1,61  persons  per  room' 
sleeping  in  them  nights ^  (3)  more  than  66  per  cent  of  the  homos  having 
unscreened  windows   (4.)  61  per  cent  of  the  families  getting  drinking 
water  from  open  v;ells,-^  An  earlier  study  in  the  coiinty  covering  other 

phases  of  health  showed  that  27  per  cent  of  the  families  are  living  in 

2 

homes  totally  without  toilet  facilities. 

There  are  no  Negro  physicians  or  registered  nursos  in  the  community, 
but,  the  several  Y;hito  doctors  serve  v/hon  called,  or  when  Negroes  como 


Ic.  L,  Spollnan,  Op,  Git,  page  111  and  Ef, 

^Survey  of  health  condition,'^  in  Wilson  County,  Annual  Report,  G,  L, 
Spellman,  Coiinty  Agent,  1939,  pago  84^ 
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to  their  offices.  Most  of  them  have  some  kind  of  side  hall,  or  back 

vray  entnnce  through  which  Negroes  my  come  to  their  offices.    The 
nearest  Negro  medical  or  dental  attention,  or  druggist  service  would 
have  to  come  either  from  Wilson  or  Rocky  Mount,  but  neither  of   these 
towns  has  any  kind  of  Negro  specialist.  The  hospital  in  Wilson,  recent- 
ly remodeled  and  fire  proofed  with  funds  from  the  Works  Progress  Admin- 
istration and  the  Duke  Endowment  Fund,  is  one  of  the  best  Negro  gen- 
eral hospitals  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state. 

The  Public  Health  Department  of  Wilson  employs  a  Negro  registered 
nurse  for  the  county,  ¥;ho  works  in  the  community  in  connection  with  the 
school  program,  and  with  relief  cases  as  certified  to  the  Health  Depart- 
ment by  the  County  Yv'olf-'re  Bcrd.  Her  contact  with  the  open  country 
people  is  therefore  indirect,  unless  she  visits  Parent  Teacher  Associa- 
tion meetings,  church  programs,  school  programs,  or  other  public  gather- 
ings. The  fact  that  the  people  really  do  not  understand  the  values 
which  she  represents  for  them,  limits  the  service  vjhich  she,  at  present, 
is  able  to  give  them. 

The  Public  Health  Department  maintains  a  free  vreekly  medical  clinic 
at  the  courthouse  in  Wilson,  to  v;hich  the  needy  may  go  for  medical  ser- 
vice, but  the  agency  is  not  very  functional  for  rural  people.   It  hurts 
their  pride.  They  feel  that  it  signifies  their  helplessness.  They  think 
it  stigmatizes  them.  Many  of  them  are  still  in  the  stage  where  they 
feel  that  illnesses  are  acts  of  Providence,  visited  upon  them  in  retri- 
bution for  some  misdeed.  And,  of  course,  many  of  them  rely  upon  the 
old  fashioned  home  remedies  as  long  as  possible  before  seeking  a 
dootor.  Another  important  factor,  not  to  be  overlooked,  is  the  lovj 
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economic  status  of  many  of  the  people.  They  reilize  thit  they  do  not 
have  the  raenns  of  paying  the  price  of  a  trip  to  the  doctor,  so  they 
delr;y  as  long  as  possible  in  ".n  attempt  to  keep  modicil  expenses  down 
to  a  rainimuin,   •  . 

The  only  health  organization  that  reaches  the  comnunity  is  the 
National  Negro  Health  Week  Committee  v/hich  sponsors  the  annual  first 
week  in  April  Negro  Health  Week  observation.  In  this  activity,  the 
county  Farm  Demons tr-^t ion  Ag3nt  and  Homo  Demonstration  Agent  and  the 
County  Nurse  work  together  to  help  the  i4-H  Clubs  of  tha  county  take  the 
lead  in  executing  this  program  on  a  county-virido  basis.  Through  these 
clubs,  the  follov/ing  health  activities  arc  announced  and  conductedt 
(l)  a  county-viride  essay  contest  on  a  timely  health  topic,  (2)  a  general 
clean-up  campaign  for  city  and  county,  (3)  a  health  week  radio  program 
on  which  the  prize  vanning  essay  is  presented  by  the  writer,  (4)  a 
public  round-up  program  at  the  city  High  School  on  the  Sunday  at  the 
end  of  the  v;cek. 

At  the  public  round-up  program.,  prizes  donated,  by  the  Wilson  Negro 
businesses  and  professional  people  are  giv  m  to  all  children  who  have 
excelled  in  the  activities  of  the  vrcek.  The  Health  Week  Program  fa 
one  of  the  few  activities  in  which  the  rural  area  leads  the  town  of 
Wilson. 

The  County  Agent  takes  the  responsibility  for  soliciting  prizes 
from  the  businesses  and  professional  people  of  Wilson,  Money  is  not 
given  as  a  prize.  It  is  felt  that  the  giving  of  money,  as  such,  might 
carry  the  wrong  spirit  into  the  activity.  Although  many  of  the  donors 
prefer  to  give  cash  rather  than  go  to  the  trouble  to  pick  out  a  suitable 
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prize  to  represent  the  donor.  This  arrangement  has  been  highly  satis- 
factory. The  prizes  are  evaluated  by  the  Cotinty  Agent  after  they  have 
been  assembled,  and  a  decision  is  made  as  to  which  prize  shall  be  con- 
sidered first  prize,  second  prize,  and  so  on.  This  is  determined  by 
the  relative  value  of  the  prizes  donated,  or  the  amount  of  money  given 
by  the  different  parties.  Often  the  donors  themselves  do  not  know 
whose  prize  will  be  considered  as  first  prize,  second  prize,  etc,, 
until  the  time  when  they  are  actually  read  out  and  presented  at  the 
roimd-up  program.  As  the  prizes  are  presented  to  the  children  winning 
them,  a  word  is  said  about  the  donor.  This  is  not  called  advertising, 
however,  all  are  certain  that  a  word  of  good  will  expressed  in  public 
does  no  harm  to  the  business  or  profession  mentioned. 

Some  of  the  prizes  are  set  aside  for  the  city  children  and  some 
for  the  rural  children.  Thus  the  city  children  are  not  in  competition 
with  the  rural  children.  Everyone  seems  to  feel  that  the  activity  is 
very  fairly  executed,  and  the  activity  grows  year  by  year, 

A  great  deal  of  interest  for  this  activity  has  been  created  for 
the  community  by  the  fact  that  a  girl  from  the  community  has  won  the 
major  essay  contest  prize  for  three  years  m  a  row.  In  the  last  two 
years,  she  has  been  the  chief  radio  speaker  for  the  occasion, 

SOCIAL  FfflLFARE 

The  social  welfare  of  the  community  may  be  best  understood  in 
terms  of  the  nature  of  the  situation  in  which  the  people  live.  In 
the  urban  section  of  the  village  one  finds  the  urban  problems  of  low 
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wn.ges  and  unemployment,  while  in  the  rural  sections,  the  chief  problems 
center  around  tenancy,  and  a  high  rate  of  mobility,  \?ith  its  attendant 
evils. 

In  the  rural  sections,  the  Farm  Security  Administration  is  now 
beeom'^ng  operative  in  helping  secure  the  welfare  of  many  potentially 
good  farmers  ivho  so  far  have  not  had  the  right  opportunities  to  succeed. 
Those  who  can  qualify  are  readily  taken  into  the  program.  It  should 
merit  mention  here,  that  this  is  one  of  the  fev;  governmental  agencies 
operating  in  the  community  which  gives  the  Negroes  reasonable,  and  im- 
partial opportunity  to  participate  in  its  nrogram.  The  representatives 
of  the  Farm  Security  Administration  program  in  Wilson  County  have  prov- 
ed liberal,  fair,  and  broadminded  in  their  treatment  of  all  Negro  cases 
coming  before  them. 

The  presence  or  absence  of  delinquency  in  the  community  is  depen- 
dent upon  the  definition  of  the  term.  If  it  means  absence  of  an  unduely 
large  number  of  arrests  for  law  violations,  then  there  is  little  of  it. 
If  it  means  child  school  dsllnquency,  such  as  truancy  from  school,   or 
failure  of  the  child  to  advance  a  grade  per  year  in  school,  or  failure 
of  children  to  continue  in  school  the  legal  minimum  time,  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  it.   Much  of  this  delinquency  under  the  latter  defini- 
tion is  due  to  weakenss  in  the  school  program,  and  a  lack  of  provision 
for  enforcement  of  compulsory  school  attendance  laws.  The  alarming 
thing  about  it  is  that  nothing  is  done  beyond  the  personal  appeals  of 
principals  and  teachers,  Parent  Teacher  Association,  and  other  interest- 
ed agencies.  Authorities  seem  to  take  the  attitude  that  if  the  child- 
ren are  forced  to  attend  school,  it  v/ill  require  more  rooms  and  more 
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teachers,  and  consequently  a  greater  cost  to  operate  the  schools; 
so  they  do  nothing.  As  long  as  the  Negroes  themselves  do  not  complain 
too  much,  the  authorities  are  content  to  let  matters  stand  just  as  they 
are.  This  delinquency  problem  describes  a  vicious  circle,  --  the  au- 
thorities do  not  provide  more  teachers  and  better  facilities  because 
attendance  probably  does  not  justify;  and  children  (especially  those 
in  the  upper  ages)  do  not  attend  well  because  the  facilities  and  the 
program  are  so  meager  and  unchallenging. 

In  general,  in  the  rural  areas,  child  delinquency  is  promoted  by 
the  need  for  child  labor  on  the  farms.  Children  are  sometimes  kept 
out  of  school  so  much  that  they  become  so  retarded  and  discouraged  that 
thoy  feel  there  is  no  use  to  try  to  continue.  Until  tenant  and  share- 
cropper parents  become  sufficiently  independent  to  control  their  desti- 
nies, they  will  not  be  able  to  keep  their  children  in  school  when  the 
landlords  want  them  to  work.  There  is  little  hope  that  there  will  soon 
be  any  substantial  enforcement  of  compulsory  attendance  laws.  Most  of 
the  voting  is  done  by  the  landlords,  who  thereby  control  the  elected 
school  officials,  so  naturally  they  will  vote  into  office  only  those 
officials  who  promise  not  to  interfere  witn  their  business. 

If  the  schools  had  laboratories,  shops,  libraries,  and  extra- 
curricular programs  to  enrich  their  v/ork,  many  of  the  things  which  now 
loom  as  problems,  whould  not  be  problems  at  all.  Children  tend  to  stick 
to  education,  or  to  anything,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  vi/hich  they  find  mean- 
ingful and  beneficial  to  them.  This  must  be  realized  in  school  program 
making. 
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THE  POLITICAL  SITUATION 

The  Elm  City  Community  is  located  in  the  old  douth,  the  Democratic 
South,  where  the  political  situation  is  dominated  by  the  Democratic 
Party,  The  Republican  Party  exists  here  in  name  only.  At  many  places 
In  the  south,  it  is  traditional  for  White  people  to  use  every  possible 
strategem  to  prevent  Negroes  from  voting,  or  otherwise  participating  in 
elections,  or  other  governmental  functions.  This  tradition  prevailed 
in  Wilson  County  until  about  six  or  eight  years  ago  when  Ben  Jones,  Jr., 
a  Wilson  boy  who  had  spent  many  years  in  New  York  City,  returned  to 
Wilson  to  live.  While  he  was  in  New  York,  he  had  paid  considerable  at- 
tention to  political  practices,  and  had  learned  the  techniques  very  well. 
Natxirally,  upon  his  return  to  his  native  home  town,  he  desired  to  see 
his  fellow  townsmen  permitted  to  participate  in  the  affairs  of  govern- 
ment. He  felt  that  this  participation  was  a  reasonable  right  virhich 
should  not  be  denied  themj  so  complete  and  satisfactory  participation 
in  political  activity  became  his  consuming  ambition. 

In  beginning  his  work,  he  was  confronted  with  the  fact  that  Negroes 
had  been  practically  100  per  cent  excluded  from  registering  in  the  party 
primary  because  of  the  hostility  of  White  people  toward  Negro  participa- 
tion. At  this  time,  when  Negroes  made  application  for  registration, 
most  of  them  were  denied  unless  they  could  qualify  under  the  terms 
of  the  old  "Grandfather  Clause,"  Of  course,  there  are  few  Negroes  now^ 
who  vote  under  this  provision. 

After  Ben  found  out  the  facts,  he  began  his  work.  He  began  talk- 
ing about  registering  and  voting  to  individuals,  or  to  groups  wherever 
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he  vrent.  Finally,  when  the  registr-i.tion  books  opened  for  the  fill  elec- 
tion, he  succeeded  in  getting  i  number  of  the  unquestionably-able-to- 
quilify  persons  to  present  themselves  at  the  registration  places  and 
make  the  attempt.  The  registrars  involved  promptly  disqualified  the 
whole  group  for  such  reasons  as :  mispronunciation  of  one  word,  inability 
to  write  the  constitution  from  dictation  at  a  man's  normal  reading  rate, 
inability  to  name  the  first  ten  presidents  of  the  United  States,  ina- 
bility to  recite  the  preamble  to  the  constitution,  or  failure  to  be 
able  to  recite  the  constitution  from  memory.  These  results  demoralized 
the  ordinary  Negro  who  v/anted  to  register.  He  reasoned  that  if  So-and- 
So  could  not  pass  the  test,  certainly  there  was  no  need  for  others  to 
try  it.  But,  Ben  Jones,  Jr.,  was  not  discouraged.  By  skillful  planning, 
he  secured  a  review  by  the  County  Board  of  Elections,  of  some  of  the 
most  flagrant  cases.  After  proper  examinations  of  those  involved,  the 
County  Board  of  Elections  directed  the  registrars  concerned  to  place  on 
the  books,  the  names  of  all  who  met  tho  qualifications, 

Ben  ran  his  campaign  for  registration  each  time  there  was  to  bo  an 
election,  until  finally  in  the  town  of  Tifilson,  there  v/ere  about  700  to 
800  registered  Negroes,  The  next  step  vr^.s  to  get  the  rural  Negroes 
registered,  since  Wilson  County  votes  by  townships.  This  arrangement 
requires  that  individuals  must  register  and  vote  in  the  township  in 
which  they 'live.  In  getting  rural  Negroes  registered,  Bon  ran  into  oven 
more  difficulty  than  he  had  met  in  the  tovm.  The  trouble  v/as  of  a  dif- 
ferent nature.  Prejudice  seems  higher  in  small  localities  in  the  coun- 
try, even  though  rural  white  people  actually  know  rural  Negroes  better 
than  urban  white  people  know  urban  Negroes,  As  a  township  registrar, 
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a  landlord  who  would  accord  his  Negro  tenant  .ilmost  any  fivor  nsked, 
would  balk,  and  invent  every  conceivable  excuse  tho  keep  from  entering 
his  name  on  the  registration  book  so  he  could  vote.  This  was  true  even 
though  the  landlord  knew  full  well  that  the  Negro  met  every  legal  and 
educational  requirement  prescribed  for  the  privilige. 

Since  Ben  know  that  every  effort  v;ould  be  made  to  keep  Negroes 
from  registering,  he  devised  a  technique  for  overcoming  the  opposition. 
The  technique  was  quietly  executed,  but  highly  effective.  As  a  result, 
Negroes  of  this  area  of  the  fouth  have  not  found  it  necessary  to  resort 
to  long,  and  costly  court  battles  to  obtain  constitutional  rights.  But, 
the  results  have  been  equally  as  good.  The  technique  used  here  can  there- 
fore be  recommended  for  other  commuijities  to  follow, 

(It  must  bo  added  also  in  passing,  that  the  vjhite  people  involved 
here  were  fairminded,  and  although  up  to  the  time,  they  had  never  ac- 
corded the  Negroes  the  privilege  of  registering  to  vote,  they  did  not 
contest,  or  evade  the  issue  when  it  was  placed  squarely  before  them. 
At  least  one  registrar  in  the  tovm  of  Wilson  was  unseated  by  the  Board 
of  Elections,  and  deprived  of  his  job  for  persisting  in  improper  regis- 
tration practices  after  being  told  to  desist.) 

The  first  step  in  the  technique  was  for  Bon  to  find  a  Negro,  or  a 
group  of  Negroes  who  had  sufficient  education  to  road  the  amount  re- 
quired by  law,  and  who  had  the  courage  to  make  the  attempt  to  register* 
Incidentally,  for  those  individuals  who  seemed  on  the  borderline  between 
success  and  failure  in  reading  ability,  Ben  and  his  helpers  hold  coach- 
ing sessions  until  they  could  road  the  constitution  fairly  well.  Many 
hours  of  this  kind  of  activity  were  put  into  the  total  project. 
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The  Individual,  or  the  group,  vns  then  encouraged  to  appear  at 
the  registration  place  at  the  proper  time.  In  the  beginning,  all  those 
vfho  applied  were  disqualified.  But,  this  was  what  was  expected.  They 
made  no  fuss,  they  made  no  threats.  They  politely  thanked  the  regis- 
trar for  his  consideration,  and  left.  But,  underneath  this  quiet  front, 
a  storm  of  momentous  proportion  vns  brov;ing. 

They  returned  to  Ben  Jonos  vjith  their  reports  on  what  had  hap- 
pened. On  the  basis  of  tho  rejections,  Ben  brought  the  matter  to  the 
attention  of  the  County  Board  of  Elections  for  redress. 

In  behalf  of  each  individual  refused  the  right  to  register,  an 
affidavit  was  filed  with  the  County  Board  of  Elections.  The  affidavit 
indicted  that  on  such-and-  such  a  date,  at  a  certain  hour,  So-and-So 
appeared  before  Mr, ,  registrar  in  the  par- 
ticular township,  and  applied  for  permission  to  register,  So-and-So 
was  refused  opportunity  to  register  on  the  follov/ing  grounds  x  x  x  : 
The  invalid  reasons  given  by  tho  registrar  were  itemized  one  by  one, 

Tho  affidavit  closed  by  asking  the  County  Board  of  Elections  to 
reviev;  the  case,  and  detorminG  whether  it  was  proper  that  this  individual 
bo  denied  the  right  to  register. 

In  due  time,  the  County  Board  of  Elections  notified  the  individual 
concerned  that  it  v/ould  review  his  case  at  a  certain  time,  and  place, 
Tho  individual  appeared  before  the  Board,  and  was  properly  tested  to 
determine  his  qualifications,  (During  these  redress  cases,  there 
were  many  shalcy  Icnees  and  trembly  voices  caused  by  tho  emotional  ex- 
citement over  tho  importance  of  the  outcome  of  the  tost,)  If  the 
individual  passed  the  test,  the  Board  directed  the  registrar  in  his 
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63 
township  to  place  his  name  on  the  registration  book  for  the  township. 

Practically  all  of  those  approved  by  Ben  Jones  to  make  the  at- 
tempt to  register  succeeded  in  passing  the  test  given  by  the  County 
Board  of  Elections.  After  a  few  experiences  of  this  kind,  the  regis- 
trars in  the  townships  began  to  realize  that  they  could  not  maintain 
their  improper  disqualifications  of  Negroes,  so  gradually,  the  practice 
has  ended.  At  present,  Nogroes  have  no  important  illegal  barriers 
thrown  in  their  way  in  registering.  Voting,  after  registration,  has 
always  been  without  incident  worth  mentioning. 

(At  about  this  same  time,  the  question  of  Negro  voting  was  very 
much  to  the  forefront  in  North  Carolina*  Elsewhere  in  the  State,  a 
registrar  in  a  small  town  had  been  given  a  very  heavy  fine  for  mal- 
practice in  the  registration  of  Negroes,  Many  factors  were  therefore 
helping  pave  the  way  for  the  success  of  the  movement  in  this  community.) 

In  beginning  his  campaign  in  the  rural  area,  it  was  agreed  by  Ben 
and  his  helpers,  to  start  in  the  Elm  City  Community  (and  one  other 
community)  where  there  were  many  Negro  landowners.  The  concensus  was 
that  the  landowners  would  carry  more  prestige,  and  there  find  a  better 
chance  of  qualifying.  When  the  time  came,  four  or  five  of  the  Johnsons, 
a  Thomas,  Setb  Green,  and  a  few  others  agreed  to  make  the  initial  at- 
tempt for  the  community.  All  of  them,  including  Mrs.  Johnson,  the 
former  school  teacher,  were  turned  down  because  "they  could  not  read 
well  enough,"  according  to  the  township  registrar.  The  result,  how-  - 
ever,  v;as  not  unexpected,  and  Ben  prepared  the  affidavit  to  appeal  to 
the  County  Board  of  Elections.  The  group  which  made  the  attempt  was 
duely  examined  by  the  County  Board  of  Elections,  and  all  except  one  was 
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accepted.  The  registrar  of  the  tovmship  was  directed  to  place  the 
names  on  the  township  book,  and  they  voted  in  the  next  election.  As 
a  result  of  such  sound  practices  as  these,  there  is  novir  not  much  dif- 
ficulty experienced  by  the  Negroes  in  the  city  or  in  the  county,  when 
they  come  out  to  register. 

Political  Activity 

Since  a  few  Negroes  have  nov;  learned  the  ABC's  of  politics,  one 
would  think  that  life  or  death  depended  upon  it,  so  great  is  the  a- 
mount  of  energy  which  they  put  into  it.  The  deplorable  result  of  it 
is  that  they  know  only  enough  about  it  to  become  useful  tools  in  the 
hands  of  v;hite  professional  politicians.  The  case  of  liev,  Frank  Col- 
son  adequately  illustrates  the  point.  As  a  result  of  his  political  ac- 
tivity in  194.0,  he  lost  prestige  and  became  quite  unpopular  in  the  com- 
munity, Dtiring  this  campaign  he  took  a  definite  stand  in  support  of  a 
Mr,  X  for  a  seat  on  the  Board  of  County  Commissioners.  This  Mr,  X  was 
the  son  of  the  same  man  who  was  previously  reported  to  have  said  he 

would  see  the  "N — -----  in  H- "  before  he  v;ould  sell  them  a  foot  of 

his  land  on  v/hich  to  build  a  school  building.  The  people  remembered 
this  remark,  and  wondered  hov/  Rev,  Colson,  a  minister  and  a  leader, 
could  champion  the  cause  of  the  son  of  such  a  man,  especially  since 
the  father  v/as  so  prejudiced  on  the  question  of  Negro  education.  The 
situation  V7es  even  more  acute  because,  at  the  time,  the  question  of  the 
replacement  of  the  burned  Elm  City  school  building  had  not  been  set- 
tled. As  matters  stood,  the  incumbent  was  favored  for  continued 
tenure,  because  he  was  known  to  be  favorable  toward  early  replace- 
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ment  of  the  burned  high  school  building, 

YJhen  the  truth  vras  finally  known,  it  developed  that  Rev.  Cols on 
was  caught  in  a  squeeze  play,  in  which  the  father  of  Mr,  X  was  forc- 
ing him  to  c.mpnign  for  his  son  in  consideration  of  his  signature  on  a 
large  note  draiim  at  the  local  bank  in  favor  of  the  minister. 

There  is  no  political  organization,  as  such,  in  the  community, 
but,  the  people  affiliate  v/ith  the  Wilson  chapter  of  the  National  Negr^ 
Eemocratic  League,  of  ?/ashington,  D.  C,  This  organization  holds  a 
grand  rally  in  Wilson  a  few  days  before  each  election  at  which  Ben  Jones 
Jr.  speaks  to  the  voters  to  outline  the  main  characteristics  and  plat- 
form of  each  major  candidate  for  office.  After  the  business  is  over, 
a  barbeque  supper  is  served,  and  an  enjoyable  social  affair  results. 
This  activity  is  being  noticeably  felt  in  bringing  the  urban  and  rural 
people  closer  together. 

The  origin  of  the  barbeque  supper,  for  which  Ben  is  responsible, 
is  very  interesting.  People  v;ho  see  him  in  action  in  connection  vdth 
the  political  situation  marvel  at  the  manner  in  which  he  is  able  to  deal 
with  all  candidates  running  for  offices.  Even  though  the  men  running 
are  opponents,  Bon  is  able  to  get  each  to  make  some  contribution  to  this 
barbeque  supper.  All  the  candidates  know  what  he  is  doing,  and  the 
specific  purpose  of  the  supper,  yet  they  dare  not  refuse  to  contribute 
to  it,  A  fev;  days  before  the  occasion,  he  makes  his  rounds  to  the  of- 
fices of  the  candidates!  from  one  he  gets  a  pig,  from  another  probably 
two  pigs, from  another  a  keg  of  beer,  and  from  still  another,  probably 
a  case  of  liquor,  and  so  on.  By  the  night  of  the  meeting,  he  has  ac- 
cumulated the  makings  of  a  barbeque  supper  fit  for  a  king.  If  one 
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asks  him  hovi?  he  does  it,  he  \7ill  say,  "S-w/  wood  ind  say  nothing," 

At  present,  the  few  rural  Negroes  \7ho  are  registered  voters  feel 
and  express  a  great  sense  of  appreciation  for  the  opportunity.  Sev- 
eral of  them  have  said  that  they  never  expected  to  live  to  see  this 
day  come.  When  they  receive  through  the  mail  campaign  literature,  and 
cards  of  candidates,  they  knov?  that  last,  they  are  being  recognized. 
At  this  stage  of  development  in  both  the  urban  and  rural  areas, 
the  Negroes  follow  the  sound  advice  of  Ben  Jones,  Jr.,  which  prevents 
their  dividing  along  special  lines  to  follovi?  particular  men  or  fac- 
tions. As  a  result,  they  evluate  the  promises  of  all  candidates, 
then  vote  for  the  man  Vi;hose  life,  plans  and  promises  seem  most  ap- 
propriate to  v;hat  the  Negroes  want.  On  this  basis,  when  Mr.  X  lost  in 
his  rxin  for  the  seat  on  the  Bo^rd  of  County  Commissioners,  everyone 
in  the  township  generally  felt  that  the  combined  weight  of  a  fairly 
large  block  of  Negro  votes  contributed  substantially  to  his  defeat. 

CmMUNITY  ACTIVITISS.  CUSTOMS.  ETC. 

The  State  Extension  Service  furnishes  the  greatest  leadership  for 
the  rural  part  of  the  county,  ao  all  the  community  activities  are  un- 
der some  phase  of  this  program.  As  mentioned,  the  /!^-H  Clubs  sponsor 
Health  Week  Activities.  They  also  sponsor  an  annual  "fix- if  week  , 
during  which  each  family  is  asked  to  find  and  fix  at  least  one  thing 
around  the  home  or  farm.  The  county  as  a  whole,  makes  a  good  showing 
in  the  annual  4--H  Club  Achievement  Day  activity  which  is  held  as  a  cou 
ty-wide  event  about  the  middle  of  December.   In  the  Achievement  Day 
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ictivitiGS,  the  Elm  City  community  his  an  exhibit  in  cnnning^  sewing, 
f-^rm  and  gnrden  products,  and  units  of  work  of  the  different  schools. 
This  event  also  brings  to  the  area  some  outstanding  race  leader  who 
addresses  the  group  in  a  manner  appropriate  to  the  occasion. 

In  connection  with  the  Achievement  Day  program,  the  county  farm 
and  home  demonstration  agents  present  a  "Certificate  of  Merit"  to  the 
25  or  30  adults  of  the  county  who  have  done  outstanding  vrork  during 
the  year,  and  a  "State  4--H  Club  Certificate"  to  each  club  member  who 
has  conducted  a  satisfactory  project.  The  4-H  Club  at  Turner's  School 
has  for  several  years  had  more  children  to  receive  state  certificates 
than  any  other  school  in  the  county.  They  now  take  considerable  de- 
light in  this  particular  achievement, 

T'-ie  Achievement  Day  event,  which  is  nov;  eagerly  anticipated  by 
both  old  and  young  alike,  has  outgrown  the  auditorium  of  the  city  high 
school  whore  it  began,  and  is  annually  held  in  the  more  spacious  Wil- 
son Community  Center  Building, 

Another  community  activity  to  ¥/hich  the  people  turn  their  atten- 
tion, is  attendance  at  the  annual  State  Tost  Farm  Meeting  held  in  Au- 
gust each  year  in  the  next  county.  This  is  a  gathering  of  rural  peo- 
ple from  about  ten  counties  in  the  vicinity,  at  which  the  U-H   Club  girls 
and  home  demonstration  club  women  carry  on  a  variety  of  interesting 
talks  and  demonstrations,  ^vhile  the  boys  and  men  visit  the  experi- 
mental plots  of  the  Test  Farm  to  learn  newly  developed  agricultural 
practices.  About  noon,  on  the  spacious  lawn  of  the  Central  Office 
Building,  a  general  picnic  dinner  is  spread.  Each  family  brings  its 
own  basket,  and  a  visitor  is  fortunate  indeed  to  bo  invited  to  dine 
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from  some  of  these  baskets.  For  those  who  did  not  tnre  to  bring  a 
lunch,  there  are  n   number  of  concessions  soiling  sandwiches  and  soft 
drinks. 

After  dinner,  a  general  speaking  program  is  conducted.  This  is 
of  interest  to  both  sexes. 

If  the  pressure  of  seasonal  work  is  not  too  heavy,  many  people 
from  the  commimity  can  be  expected  to  participate  in  this  education- 
al outing. 

Some  of  the  landovming  families  of  the  community  have  an  estab- 
lished custom  of  holding  a  barbeque  picnic  as  a  kind  of  family  get 
together  about  mid-July  each  year.   Relatives  often  come  from  a 
great  distance  to  attend  these  affairs.  This  occasion  comes  during 
the  "summer  vacation,"  a  ten  day  period  between  the  laying-by  of  sup- 
ply crops,  and  the  beginning  of  the  tobacco  harvest  rush.  When  the 
tobacco  rush  work  begins,  there  is  more  or  less  constant  pressure 
until  early  or  middle  December,  This  lull  is  therefore  really  the 
transition  time  from  the  slow,  methodical  production  period,  to  the 
rush  of  the  harvest  season. 

These  barbeques  are  semi-private  affairs  for  the  family  and  a 
few  invited  guests,  but  rural  people  are  generous,  and  big-hearted 
souls,  and  they  do  not  make  any  overt  objections  if  a  few  uninvited 
"guests"  show  up.  Very  often,  young  men  from  the  to^n  take  advan- 
tage of  this  generosity  by  attending  all  affairs  of  this  kind  about 
which  they  can  learn.  They  call  it  fun. 
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COMMUNITY  ORGANIZATION 

This  community  did  not  begin  to  feel  a  sense  of  identity  until 
about  ten  years  ago  when  the  first  Negro  County  Agent  was  employed. 
His  general  activity,  as  he  moved  around  on  his  visitations,  promo- 
tion of  buying  campaigns,  area  demonstrations,  club  work,  and  the  like, 
showed  the  people  that  they  actually  belonged  in  the  same  entity. 
He  constituted  the  connecting  link  between  the  neighborhoods,  and  held 
them  together.  Through  their  projects,  even  without  being  told,  the 
people  gradually  could  feel  themselves  naturally  gravitating  to  the 
same  places  for  certain  common  activities  and  services. 

Since  the  coming  of  the  consolidated  high  school  in  the  village 
and  bus  transportation,  the  people  of  the  area  see  their  children  car- 
ried daily  to  the  central  high  school  for  educational  purposes,  and 
thus,  there  is  developed  another  focal  point  of  interest.  Because 
of  this  new  center  of  attraction,  the  neighborhoods  may  be  expected 
to  become  progressively  weaker  in  the  life  of  the  community.  They 
will  not  completely  disintegrate  however,  because  of  the  elementary 
schools  contained  therein.  They  will  be  the  element  of  cohesion  as 
long  as  parents  have  children  attending  them.  When  the  children 
graduate  to  the  consolidated  high  school,  the  interest  and  allegiance 
of  the  parents  will  follow  them  to  the  community  center  in  the  vil- 
lage. 

After  the  above  analyses,  it  must  be  apparent  that  this  area 
constitutes  a  new  communityj  a  community  not  fully  developed,  in  so  far 
as  Negroes  are  concerned.  They  have  not  yet  enjoyed  the  real  es- 
sentials of  community  life  here,  because  some  vital  developments 
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have  not  yet  taken  place,  and  some  basic  needs  have  not  been  met. 
Some  of  these  outstanding  needs  ares 

1,  Trained  leadership, 

2,  Resident  leadership, 

3,  A  place  such  as  a  community  center,  or  a  club  house,  or  the 
addition  of  a  gymnasium-auditorium  to  the  high  school  build- 
ing, to  furnish  a  place  in  which  to  hold  community  activities, 

4.,  A  club  house,  or  other  meeting  place  in  the  neighborhoods  too 
far  away  to  utilize  the  facilities  of  the  village  center, 

5.  A  program  of  community  development  which  includes  activities 
for  all  groups,  village  and  rural,  adult  and  youth. 

6.  A  strong  school  program  which  touches  the  lives  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  whole  area  from  v^hich  children  are  transported, 

7.  Special  interest  activities,  in  connection  with  the  school 
program,  or  independently  of  it,  to  appeal  to  problem  groups 
as:  Older  Youth  Club,  Girl  Scouts,  Hi  Y,  Athletic  Clubs  etc. 

8.  An  improved  church  program, 

9.  More  economic  activities,  especially  those  other  than  of 
the  service  type  as  eating  places,  cleaning  and  pressing 
clubs  and  the  like. 

PROFILE  OF  TEE   COMMUNITY 

The  figure  on  the  following  page  shows  the  profile  of  the  Elm 
City  community,  and  indicates  that  it  has  a  very  low  medium  score. 
This  is  probably  a  reasonable  evaluation  for  a  nev/  community. 
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PROFILE  OF  THE  ELM  CITY  COrMJNITY-' 
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Average  score:   5.27. 


ihnique  adapted  from  Dougln.3  Ensminger  in  Cornell  University  Extension 
Lletin  444>  September  194-0  "measuring  the  Effectiveness  of  Your  Conramn- 
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A  rating  of  3  is  given  on  "community  solf  identification"  because 
all  of  the  people  have  not  developed  the  proper  sense  of  belonging  to 
the  extent  that  they  seora  to  purposely  and  consciously  label  themselves 
as  members  of  the  particular  community.  The  feeling  however,  is 
groining  rapidly,  as  shown  by  the  way  they  think  of  the  achievements 
of  the  -4-H  Club. 

The  community  receives  the  high  rank  of  10  on  "farm- village  re- 
lationships" because  thore  is  no  great  barrier,  or  evident  friction 
betv/een  the  open  country,  and  the  village  and  tovm  people.  The  com- 
munity people  patronize  the  urban  business  ind  professional  people, 
belong  to  the  same  American  Legion  Post,  the  same  political  organi- 
zation, and  the  same  Methodist  church. 

The  low  score  of  3  is  given  for  "organizational  interaction"  and 
also  for  "complexity  of  organizations  because  of  the  small  number 
of  org-' niz  at  ions  in  the  community.  A  community  v/ith  but  few,  or  with 
weak  organizations,  can  exhibit  neither  extensive  or  complex  inter- 
action processes. 

It  is  not  inconsistent  v/hen  a  score  of  7  is  given  for  "organ- 
izational effectiveness,"  The  above  criticism  was  based  upon  the  fact 
that  there  were  not  enough  organizations,  but  the  high  score  given  in 
this  instance  recognizes  that  the  fev;  organizations  there  are  doing 
a  reasonably  good  job  as  far  as  they  go. 

For  "leadership  in  organizations"  and  for  "community  leadership" 
scores  of  5  and  6  respectively,  are  given.  It  is  fortunate  virhen  a 
community  can  obtain  a  near  sufficiency  of  volunteer  local  leader- 
ship, but  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  quality  of  the  leadership  oper- 
ating here  is  not  up  to  the  standard  of  quality  that  would  be  desired. 
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This  menns  thit  the  community  is  likely  to  become  stntic,  and 
progress  will  be  slow,  over  a  period  of  time, 

"Community  nctivities"  received  a  low  score  of  k  because  most  of 
the  community  ictivitios  are  centered  around  some  phase  of  the  work 
of  the  church,  or  of  the  State  E?:tension  Service.   In  both  cases, 
the  programs  tend  to  be  more  like  special  interest  categories,  rather 
than  like  activities  generally  adapted  to  a  whole  community  interest. 
For  this  area  to  receive  a  higher  score,  the  activities  should  be 
moeting  specific  needs  of  urban  and  rural  people,  church  members  and 
non-members,  and  young  people  as  well  as  old  ones. 

For  "assimilative  ability"  tho  community  receives  the  top  score 
of  12,  All  Negro  communities  would  exhibit  assimilative  quality 
to  a  high  degree,  especially  if  the  rate  of  tenancy  and  mobility 
were  high  in  them.  The  high  mobility  rate  would  render  life  very 
lonely,  and  unpleasant,  if  the  community  could  not  quickly  and  easily 
assimilate  all  new  comers. 

On  the  factor  "community  self-sufficiency"  the  low  score  of  1 
is  given  because  the  Negroes  here  are  absolutely  dependent  for  vital 
services.  They  have  no  substantial  businesses,  industries,  or  other 
means  by  which  they  could  sustain  themselves,  if  called  upon  to  do 
so.  Their  businesses  are  generally  some  form  of  amusement  place, 
cafe,  or  a  combination  of  the  two,  or  something  like  a  cleaning  and 
pressing  establishment,  or  other  service  organization.  They  are  not 
substantial  businesses  which  supply  values  by  processing  or  creation 
from  the  rav;  materials.  They  do  not  supply  values  for  which  any 
group  would  suffer  if  they  were  shut  off. 
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For  "degree  of  disorgnnizition"  the  fairly  high  score  of  5  is 
assigned.  In  order  to  appreciate  this  score,  one  needs  to  move  a- 
bout  in  the  community,  observe  the  group  as  it  exhibits  its  pride 
in  the  new  consolidated  high  school,  or  hear  the  people  tell  about 
the  achievements  of  the  4,-H  Clubs.  One  vrould  note  also  that  the 
few  organizations  there  are  working  fairly  well  together  in  an  effort 
to  eliminate  conflicts  in  schedules,  and  prevent  scheduling  more  ac- 
tivities than  the  people  arc  reasonably  able  to  carry.  One  could 
see  also  the  work  of  the  Ministerial  Alliance  in  coordinating  the 
religious  program.  The  observation  v/ould  unearth  evidence  that  with 
growing  awareness,  desired  changes  in  the  pattern  and  processes  of 
li|     the  community  are  being  acknowledged  and  accepted;  but,  hov/- 
evor,  the  number  of  old  residents  who  persist  in  holding  to  the  out- 
moded customs  and  traditions,  is  still  alarmingly  large,  in  fact, 
large  enough  to  still  dam  the  stream  of  progress  to  some  extent, 

RECAPITULATION  AND  CONCLUSION 

Thus,  we  come  to  the  end  of  the  description  of  the  Elm  City 
Nogro  Community,  In  this  story,  a  definite  effort  has  been  made 
to  feel  the  pulse,  and  to  catch  the  tempo  of  life  and  social  pro- 
cesses as  expressed  in  the  genesis  and  evolution  of  this  community. 
The  brief  sketches  of  personalities,  and  movements,  joys  and  sor- 
rows, successes  and  failures,  intor-racial  and  intra-racial  relation- 
ships, constitute  the  v;arp  and  woof  of  an  emerging  community  fabric, 
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From  such  a  dosoription,  social  workers,  ministers,  toachGrs, 
extonsion  agents,  governmontal  agencioa,  and  others  have  a  valuable 
source  of  basic  information  about  the  community  by  which  to  orient  • 
their  efforts  to^vard  further  progress.  Upon  this  as  a  base,  future 
efforts  toward  community  improvomont  may  bo  made  in  perfect  know- 
ledge of  the  resources  to  be  utilized,  the  deficiencies  to  be  over- 
come, and  the  pitfalls  to  bo  avoided. 

Some  writers  have  suggested  that  the  south  generally  does  not 
have  communities  in  the  real  sense  of  the  word.  Certainly  they  have 
doubted  that  Negro  communities  exist.  The  writer  v/ould  not  concur 
in  the  former  suggestion,  and  certainly  not  in  tho  latter  one. 
Motivated  by  the  latter  implication,  ho  has  been  inspired  to  attempt 
to  picture  a  pattern  of  relationships  among  Negroes  that  fits  within 
the  community  concept.  He  is  first  to  admit  that  the  "fit"  is  not 
perfect  by  any  means,  but  he  hopes  that  others  may  be  hereby  chal- 
lenged to  open  the  minds  to  the  probability  of  the  existence  of 
Negro  communities.  If  there  should  be  another  who  would  vnlk  the 
thin  ice  of  endeavor,  to  picture  a  Negro  community,  then--  more 
povjer  to  him,  and  bettor  success  than  has  been  attained  heroinl 
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